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THE UNITY OF THE GERMANIC 
PEOPLE. 


Tuts was the first great obstacle to the pres- 
ent Napoleonic movement. Divided as Ger- 
many was formerly, foreign intriguers and 


the many States into which the Germanic 
people were divided. The French Emperor 
reckoned strongly on this resource, and his 
proclamations were to have been scattered far 
and wide over the ‘‘ South German Confedera- 
tion,” in hope that jealousy against the 


assailants heretofore found allies in some of | ‘‘Northorn Confederation,” of which Prussia 


xy 


is the leading power, would induce some of 
the Southern States to seize this occasion for 
asserting independence of their Northern 
brethren. The grumblings of some petty 
princes and sore-headed politicians, South 
and North, encouraged the emissaries of | 
Napoleon to imagine that these jealousies | 
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might be rendered powerful in neutraliz- 
ing or paralyzing portions of the people in 
both Confederations, North as well as South. 
But the course of Bavaria, Baden and Wurtem- 
berg in the South, as well as the unanimous 
uprising of the people in all States of the 
Northern Confederacy, quickly proved the 
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fallacy of such expectations. The South- 
German States promptly responded to the 
Northern sppeal, and sided warmly with 
Prussia and the Northern Confederation. 
Bavarians and others of the South-German 
States enthusiastically enrolled their forces in 
the Great German Army for defending the 
Fatherland : And it may be noticed, in this 
connection particularly, that the troops of 
Baden and Bavaria have been among the fore- 
most in repelling alike the Napoleonic intrigues 
and attacks. The feelings of the whole Ger- 
man people, through all their States, South 
and North, have happily crystallized into the 
sentiment prevalent among all true-hearted 
Americans, that in Union there is strength— 
“United, we stand—divided, we fall” Hence, 
we speak of the contest on the broad ground 
of German Unity—not merely as a quarrel 
between France and Prussia, but as one be- 
, tween Napoleon and the whole German people: 
And events have already signally shown that 
never did any people, however divided by 
minor domestic lines and names, evince 
warmer devotion than the United German 
People are now showing in repelling attack 
upon their native land. All honor to them for 
the patriotism with which they overlook all 
minor domestic questions in defending the 
integrity of German territory and German 
Unity, The benefit already resulting from 
this state of things is the harbinger of brighter 
days for the people of United Germany, 
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Notice. 

To our subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE WAR. 

Wrra the next number of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER Will be published, and gratuit- 
ously circulated, a splendid four-page picture of 
the seat of war. This picture, now in course of 
preparation, will present the hills, valleys, courses 
of rivers, towns, etc., of the theatre of war in 
Europe. it will be altogether superior to any map 
yet published, as the entire country is presented to 
the eye as it would be seen by an observer seated in 
the car of a balloon placed at a great elevation above 
the earth’s surface, 








HOW WILL THE WAR BE ENDED? 


Tae war of the races, which was to establish 
the supremacy of the Saxons or the Latins, 
seems to be terminated, so far as its results are 
concerned. The French Emperor humbled, 
the next step would be for the Prussian King 
to reap the rewards of his victory by helping 
himself to anything he might want—for to the 
victor belong the spoils. But other powers 
are interested in this matter. France they 
have no objection to see belittled, but they 
fear to have Prussia aggrandized. She was 
arrogant enough before, flushed with victory 
over the greatest single power that opposed 
her; haughty and ambitious as she was after 
the Austrian defeats, she is now more to be 
feared than ever. What will she be when her 
area is enlarged by the acquisitions of French 
territory already conquered ? 

It is unquestionable that Bismarck has fore- 
seen the present war—in fact, that his persist- 
ent irritations have forced the French Emperor 
into it, Possibly he knew with what thieving 
officials Napoleon was served, how his com- 
missariat was robbed, how illy prepared France 
was for a great war ; and knowing this, he was 
not rash in goading the Emperor till he could 
restrain his rage no longer. Be this as it may, 
the end had been foreseen. The old king, 
William, may have entered upon the war 
reluctantly, not wishing at his age to be filled 
with distracting cares, but the Minister was 
more sanguine. 

There is now in this city a letter written by 
one who conversed freely with the wily chief 
of state six weeks ago, which foretold the 
present situation of the French, the victories 
of the Prussians, and marked out the reward. 

Lorraine and Alsace were to be surrendered 
to Prussia, and the partition would pro- 
bably include the department of Moselle in ad- 
dition. These German-speaking provinces, once 
a partof Germany, were again to be included in 


various powers may be to see the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia. 

Next comes indemnity. France, says Prussia, 
has commenced a willful, wicked war, without 
cause or provocation. To this statement Eng- 
land and Europe generally have already said, 
Amen. 

We must be paid the expenses of our de- 
fense, says Prussia. France is without money. 
For the next quarter of a century France will 
be incapable of paying any additional debt ; or 
@ new dynasty or government of some form 
may, twenty-five years hence, when the money 
is to be paid, conclude it best to declare 
another war, so as to cancel the indebtedness. 
No, we want to be paid now. As France has 
no money, we will not try to extract blood 
from a stone, We will be considerate ; we will 
take truck; we'll divide your fleet—it is too 
big for you now, and it won’t come amiss to 
us, and so we'll settle the matter pleasantly as 
we go along. 

This was Bismarck’s plan six weeks ago, and 
it really looks well for Prussia. But England, 
and Austria, and Russia, and Italy, and Spain, 
and other kingdoms, have an interest in this 
settlement, To-day, at Berlin, this is the only 
question. Austria with England will, it is sup- 
posed, oppose any extortionate demand on 
France ; not that Prussia is not in the right, or 
France deserve the spoliation, but Prussia 
must not be allowed to get too big. Knowing 
this, Bismarck is prepared to be moderate in 
his demand, intending to insist upon all that 
he may claim. 

France, a month ago was, and is now, the 
first naval power in the world. Every sh‘p she 
has is less than fifteen years old. Her navy 
comprises the finest iron -clads anywhere. 
True, the English have nominally more guns 
afloat; but practically, she is second to 
France. 

Prussia is now the fifth naval power in 
Europe ; add one-half the French navy, and 
she becomes the second at least—if she has 
the sailors to man the fleet. Then, if she 
should chance to want to annex the remainder 
of Denmark, as she did Holstein, or a portion 
of Belgium, now considered desirable, who 
could gainsay her? 





‘‘WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE 
POPE?” 


Tue French evacuation of Rome, and the 
probability that the ancient city will shortly be 
made the Capital of Italy, occasion some of the 
most interesting questions connected with the 
Franco-German war—as probably nothing but 
the condition of Napoleon in that contest 
would have just now summarily disturbed the 
political position of the Pope. 

An influential journal of this State—the 
Albany Argus—in an article quoted by one of 
the New York city prints, thus alludes to the 
Roman question : 

“The Catholic world does not think it right that the 
Head of their Church should be the subject of a king. 
Indeed, the statesmen of England, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, and such Protestant Frenchmen as Guizot, hold 
to this doctrine of the personal independence and 
freedom of the Pope and his council. They reason 
somewhat as we did when we framed our Constitu- 
tion. We would not allow the President and the Cab- 
inet and Congress to sit within the jurisdiction of any 
State. What would have been the result during the 
late war if the executive chief and head of the arthy, 
and Congress, had been within the jurisdiction and 
power of Virginia, or even of Maryland? Any one can 
realize the danger of the position. Rome has an- 
swered in the past, for Europe, the purpose which the 
District of Columbia served to these States. When it 
is taken away, what is to become of the Pope?” 

Are the cases of our General Government 
and the position of the Pope exactly parallel? 
The ecclesiastical power of the pontiff is coex- 
tensive with civilization, as Roman Catholics 
are found everywhere within that boundary— 
and would that immense spiritual power, now 
governing a sect of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions through the world, be.lessened by abro- 
gating his political sway in a petty principality ? 
Would not his influence be increased, rather 
than diminished, by quietly resigning political 
power—especially as the misgovernment of 
that little territory discredits His Holiness 
as a temporal ruler, and renders his Italian 
fellow-countrymen generally, as well as the 
majority of his subjects, dissatisfied with his 
political sway? Is it not a mournful fact, that 
the city of Rome, and the pontifical region 
surrounding it, are about the worst governed 
places in the whole civilized world? The 
laziness, filth, vice, and crime of Rome and its 
suburbs furnish humiliating contrasts to the 
artistic glory of the ‘‘ Eternal City ” and to the 
religious character of the Papal Government. 
Is it Christian-like, is it right, in any sense, to 
uphold a political system that could not have 
withstood modern progress any time within 
the last twenty years, if not propped up by 
the French bayonets that restored his political 
sway after the Pope had been driven from his 
temporal throne by an indignant populace ? 
Has Rome indeed ‘‘ answered in the past for 





the boundaries of the Fatherland. These will 
be claimed, and probably obtained, as a national 
right—e simple retarn of legitimate German | 
territory, once taken by war, now restored by 
the same powerful instrumentality. Europe 
generally will not oppose this, sorry as the 


Europe the purpose which the District of Co- 
lumbia serves to these States”? Our Federal 


| District is a depository o®political power for | 


national purposes, in which the people of all 
sects in all the States are directly interested— 


a concentration of popular power for the bene- 
fit of the whole people of the Union, irrespec- 
tive of religious creeds or divisions. What 
voice or influence have even Catholics through- 
out the world in the political management of 
the Papal principality, or in the perpetual in- 
trigues consequent on polilical relations be- 
tween the Papacy and other monarchies of 
Europe? Let every impartial reader answer 
these questions for himself. 

Should the Pope choose to exercise only 
ecclesiastical power, and no longer struggle for 
political sway, no one in the Christian world, 
in or out of Italy, will trouble him in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties and world-wide 
sectarian connections. Should he establish 
himself in the United States, would his legiti- 
mate religious operations be any more ob- 
structed than is now the ministration of the 
archbishops and other dignitaries of his Church 
among the millions of their followers under 
our liberal National and State governments ? 

The great mass of Roman Catholics in the 
United States, contented with a political sys- 
tem that insures equal rights to all, are, like 
our citizens of other sects, opposed to all 
entangling alliances between Church and State 
on the American shores: And can they won- 
der that people in the Papal territory—yea, the 
people generally in all Italy—are equally averse 
to a Church-and-State system in Rome? Is it 
not the firm belief of many of our most intelli- 
gent Catholic fellow-citizens that the abolition 
of its political connections would largely in- 
crease the ecclesiastical influence of the Pa- 
pacy. So much for our reply to the question, 
‘* What is to become of the Pope?” 








LTHE ANTI-CRUELTY MOVEMENT. 

Ir is refreshing to turn awhile from the 
blood and carnage of European battle-fields, 
to the quiet operations of philanthropy in 
promoting the cause of humanity on our own 
shores. 

The last annual report from President Bergh 
is an encouraging document for people inter- 
ested in the Anti-Cruelty cause. The ridicule 
and violence with which Mr. B. and his asso- 
ciates were frequently assailed at the outset, 
have served to awaken humane feeling in the 
community, rather than to repress the efforts 
of those worthy men. Societies have been 
formed in several States, in harmony with the 
New York prototype ; and vigorous efforts will 
be made to procure favorable legislation where 
additional laws are requisite for protecting 
dumb animals and punishing cruelty toward 
them. 

The failure of efforts for repealing the New 
York Humane Law is an encouraging sign, 
especially as those efforts aroused the press 
and people in general condemnation. 

In fact, the hostility to the Anti-Cruelty law 
indicates the necessity for just such societies 
as Mr. Bergh is organizing. Let such associa- 
tions be formed in many places through the 
land. What better lessons can be taught our 
children than those of mercy and kindness 
toward all around them, whether brute or 
human? Benevolent people are proverbially 
gentle toward their beast ; and those who are 
cruel to animals cannot be trusted for kind- 
ness to their fellow-beings. What surer sign 
of a depraved spirit than cruelty toward those 
dependent on our care? Dog-fighting, bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and other barbarities, 
do not hurt spectators or society less (though 
in a different way) than they afflict the animals 
subjected to such tortures. They awaken and 
foster a brutal and infernal spirit that de- 
grades too many human beings below the level 
of ** the beasts that perish.” 








Way PREVOsT-PARADOL COMMITTED SUICIDE. 
—A writer in the last number, to hand, of the 
London Spectator thus speculates on the suicide 
of M. Prevost-Paradol: ‘It is scarcely possible 
for any one who has read Prevost-Paradol’s 
work, ‘La France Nouvelle,’ published two 
years ago, to believe that the knowledge of 
war having been declared by France against 
Prussia could have greatly contributed to un- 
settle the author’s mind, and lead to self- 
destruction. He had long foreseen that this 
war had become inevitable—that the day and 
hour of its declaration were matters of little or 
no moment, The cup of international discord 
was full, the last drop made it overflow. An 
extract from the chapter ‘ De l’Avenir,’ in ‘La 
France Nouvelle, will, I think, suffice to bear 
out my assertion : 

“¢The more we reflect upon the subject the more 
clearly we arrive at the conclusion that neither love 
of peace, philosophy, humanity, nor the firm wish of 
the Government, can prevent the clash between Prus- 
sia, in process of aggrandizement, and France, con- 
fined within her ancient limits, and deprived of every 
hope. That relative fall (decheance) is too great a 
trial for our political and military pride, and never, 
since the world has existed, has the ascendency, or, 
if one will, the chief influence over human affairs 
passed from one State to another without one supreme 
struggie,which has established for a period more or 
less long the claim of the conqueror to the respect of 
all. As long as this has not taken place, every one 
| instinctively feels that nothing is decided, and that 

every claim to an ancient, as well as every assertion 
“of a modern greatness, are but provisional, Truly, 
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philosophers may lament this state of things, 
exists—it is as old as the world, it has its basis he = 
man nature, and in the very essence of Political soci- 
ety, and there is nothing at present authorizing us to 
believe that a change is about to take place. Yes, 
France will have to pay in every way—with the blood 
of her children, if victorious ; with the loss of her 
grandeur, and perhaps of her very existence, if she 
succumbs—for the series of faults committed from 
the day when the dismemberment of Denmark com- 
menced under our eyes; from the day when we fa- 
vored this great disaster in the vain hope of deriving 
profit from it. From that day Prussia and France 
were, 80 to say, launched against one qnother, much 
in the same way as two railway trains which, depart- 
ing from opposite and distant. points, had, by some 
fatal error, been placed upon the same line. After a 
jong and tortuous course—less long, however, than 
was imagined—these two trains are in sight of one 
another, Alas! they are not loaded only with rich 
merchandise ; many hearts beat in them strangers to 
angry passions, and feeling only the love of life, 
How many tears the blood about to be spilled wil! 
cost! No one desires the terrible crash; cries are 
uttered—the engines are reversed—the breaks grind 
against the rails—useless efforts, the impulse comes 
from too far; an immense holocaust must now of 
necessity be offered to humun folly, armed, unhap- 
pily, with uncontrollable power.’ ” 








EXPENDITURES DURING ANDREW JOHNSON’s 
ADMINISTRATION.—It cannot be denied that, 
while Andrew Johnson was “swinging around 
the circle” in season and out, “ speaking his 
Piece” about “‘the Constitution as he under. 
stood it,” to the entire confusion of the Repub- 
licans and the dismay of the Democrats, the 
money expended in sustaining his adminstra- 
tion was “‘ perfectly orful,” as Mrs, Partington 
remarked when the clever Ike performed a 
surgical operation with the dead corporal’s 
razor on the caudal appendage of the cat, 
Here is the official statement of the expendi- 
tures of the National Government under the 
‘* my policy” of the politicallyalead Tennessean : 


War Departiment..........-.seeeeeccesee $1,023,044,465 
Navy Department... .........+.-eeeeeee+s 190,102,621 





Interior Department—Pensions and ‘In- 

GBs 0 cc ckceccccccgbesessevscesse soot 
CURRED o cccccccscovaseeseges 
Interior ......... 
Treasury......... q 
Quarterly Salarie 1,839,103 
BUUNINS OVERS 0 ccc ccccscccccddvceseee 36,285,901 
eT SOO eee 5,663,329 
WEP mGRVE cc ccccse cccnscctéaevscudassions 2,730,784 

DORR. ccc ccrcces cveeeneebasnasedphevel $1,517,952,784 








“IMPERIO IN IMPERIUM.”—If the statement 
recently received from Havana is true, the 
troops and governors and generals sent to Cuba 
from Spain, to keep that “ever faithful island” 
in order, are resolved on establishing a govern- 
ment of their own which, while it “ recognizes 
the authorities at Madrid,” will decline to ac- 
cept their orders when they are opposed to 
local interests! In plainer words, De Rodas 
and his following, while steadily pursuing and 
exterminating the Cuban patriots for treason 
have quietly resolved not to accept of any sug 
gestion or enforce any regulation issued by the 
Regency at Madrid that interferes with slavery 
or any other pet or profitable institution they 
may believe in. And this they call loyalty! 








THE PRESIDENT AT LONG BRANCH.—The Pres!- 
dent is at present enjoying the cool sea-breeze at 
Long Branch, New Jersey, and indulging, at the 
same time, in his besetting sins—cigars, horse- 
flesh, snd irrelevant monosyllables. He pur- 
poses remaining at the Beach until the close 
of the present month, and, should the heat con- 
tinue, possibly until the middle of September. 
We do not begrudge his Excellency his vacation, 
for any one condemned by the people to reside 
Officially at the Federal capital should be per- 
mitted to retire occasionally to more attractive 
and healthful places. 








Tae Yacnt CampBria.—Since its arrival in 
American waters, the yacht Cambria has been 
successful in two races, beating some of our 
fleetest vessels. We suspect that the generous 
gentlemen of the New York Yacht Club had 
pre-determined the result of the race at New- 
port on the 18th inst., in which the Idler was 
beaten by the English boat. The Idler is among 
our swiftest yachts, and if a race between them 
should at any time be made for something more 
valuable than a silver cup, it would not be safe 
to wager very heavily on the Cambria. 


— ee 








ANNEXING WESTCHESTER TO New York.— 
There is a movement on foot to bring about, by 
act of the Legislature, the annexation of the 
southern half of Westchester County, including 
Morrisania, West Farms, Westchester and Yon- 
kers, to New York, This union cannot be 
effected at too early a day, if the streets and 
grades of those towns are to-be made to con- 
form to those of the city. Westchester an- 
nexed, the next question in order will be the 
extension of the corporation limits of New York 
city to the borders of Kings and Queens Coun- 
ties, Long Island. 


Aw Extra Sesston or Concress.—An extra 
session of Congress is now a topic of discussion 
with the press. The excuse for calling it is the 
present condition of affairs in regard to com- 
merce, not only in Europe, but at home. The 
serious embarrassments occasioned by the 
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hasty action of Congress on Appropriation bills, 
together with our foreign postal complications, 
and the wish of Secretary Robeson that some- 
thing may be done to place our navy in a more 
effective condition, are regarded as justifying, 
if not demanding aspecial session. The subject, 
at a special meeting of the Cabinet, held on the 
6th of August, it is said, was discussed in all its 
bearings, but nothing definite as to the policy 
that should be pursued, adopted. . 








A SERIOUS POLITICAL REVOLUTION IN ENG- 
LAND ImMINENT.—A telegraphic dispatch from 
London declares that the people are not at all 
pleased with the retirement of their Queen to 
Balmoral at this time, particularly as at any 
hour the Government may find itself seriously 
embarrassed with grave Continental questions. 
The feeling of disappointment is deep among 
certain influential classes, who do not hesitate 
to say “‘that a Regency should at once be de- 
clared, at the head of which should be placed 
the Prince of Wales.” This accomplished, the 
Queen would be virtually dethroned. Would 
Victoria quietly submit to such a disposition 
of her right to govern ? 











DYSENTERY. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


DYSENTERY has the general reputation of be- 
ing a most formidable disease, and yet it is one 
that I have always regarded very lightly ; first, 
because it is one, I might say, almost hereditary 
in my own family, and with which I am not-un- 
acquainted by persona! suffering ; and next, for 
the reason that I have never been compelled to 
sign the Health Board certificate of death for 
any one with the complaint—not one of my 
patients that I can remember ever having suc- 
cumbed to its malignant attacks. 

There is, furthermore, no disease with which 
we are generally afflicted that may be said to 
originate more surely from our own personal 
action, nor one that is so curable by the same 
manner. In other words, we originate dysen- 
tery, and we cure it, by our own mode of 
life. 

This complaint, with the other bowel com- 
plaints, is peculiar to the summer, and more 
especially the fall season. Cases of it indeed 
are seen among the poor and wretched in win- 
ter and spring, among those who are compelled, 
from vice or misfortune, to eat anything es- 
pecially unwholesome, as sour flour, ergotty rye, 
immature meats, and spoiled fish, etc. 

There are abundance of healthy forms of 
food, that, eaten at unhealthy times, will pro- 
duce desease of thi; nature. The visitor to 
Havana, who, tempted by the tropic fruits that 
he has eaten in New York, picked ten days be- 
fore, without disagreement, and thinking that 
he can digest anything, certainly supposes him- 
self justified in eating a few oranges or a pineap- 
pie for his dinner’s dessert. He does so, and 
the vomito finishes him before daylight. 

In New York, the yellow fever is but a rare 
and transient visitor, but the relatives of yellow- 
jack can be as easily summoned, during the 
heats of summer, bya dinner, ‘* with all the fix- 
ings,” at Delmonico’s, anywhere from July to 
November. At any other season, a “ next 
morning,” with its return of all taken the eve.- 
ing before, with its headache and catzenjammer, 
would be the end of the matter. 

Many suppose that dysentery is an aggravated 
diarrhea, and indeed the first symptoms may be 
those of simple diarrhea ; but this speedily in- 
creases, intensifies, is accompanied by a local- 
ized pain, generally in the lower bowels, and 
upon the left side, and with this there is a 
peculiar straining, and apparent incompleteness 
of the evacuation—which should not be en- 
couraged by any effort. 

An examination of the passage is requisite, 
however, to positively distinguish the grand 
difference. In diarrhea, this is simp a natural 
movement greatly diluted, so as to be more or 
less thin and watery, or bilious ; in dysentery, 
on the contrary, the stools are less liquid, and 
if not more consistent, certainly more tenacious 
—or if liquid, the additional fluid is materially 
composed of blood. Indeed, the passage of 
blood. in some form, is the test of the disease. 
Sometimes the blood is bright and pure ; some- 
times, dark and thick ; more generally of the 
color of prune-juice ; and again, in others, of a 
marked rosy, jelly-like appearance. 

Blood, then, is the criterion whereby to test 
the existence of dysentery, for unless it be that 
there exist some other chronic affection, as hem- 
orrhoids, fissure, fistula,or diseased and unnatural 
growths, we are sure that dysentery exists, and 
the blood is the exudation from a highly in- 
flamed and ulcerated bowel—which is the dis- 
ease itself. 

Having thus discovered that the cause of the 
disease is some improper mode of life, some ex- 
cess, some habitual eating of improper food at 
proper times, or proper food at improper times, 
or bad water in certain countries, common 
sense tells us to avoid such habits in the future, 
to regulate our diet by our own and not others’ 
powers of digestion—this is prevention. Cure 
is to be obtained by still further precaution. 
Knowing the disease actually present is an ul- 
ceration on portions, and general high inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, common sense says put no- 
thing into these bowels which, passing over the 
diseased surface, shall still further irritate, and 
thus intensify the disturbance. 

Some think soft things are necessarily digest- 
ible. Eggs are smooth and soft, but they re- 
quire a weli-regulated system to digest; the 
same of puddings, and custards, and most 
soups. 

What would you do with a broken leg, or a 
sprained ankle? Walk on them! No, you 
would give them absolute rest, and let them get 


well. Do the same with your bowels, and al- 
low them to rest by putting as little as possible 
into them, and that of food containing” little 
excrementitious substance, but such as is di- 
gested early in the alimentary canal, and ab- 
sorbed before it reaches this lower bowel, the 
seat of the dysenteric disease. 

This is all the real treatment of the disease. 
Rest to the entire body, so that the simple mo- 
tion of the person may not mechanically dis- 
turb the bowels we are trying to put to rest, so 
that they may have a chance to get well, and by 
giving them no work to do, Unfortunately this 
rest is but comparative. 

With medicine we can but assist in this ac- 
tron. The offensive pressing down, and twisting, 
griping pain, we can relieve by opium, and this 
is best applied locally by injection or suppos- 
itory. 

Absolute rest and approximate starvation are, 
in nine cases out of ten, sure cures. 








THE GERMAN FRATERNITY FES- 
TIVAL. 


THE Germans residing in this city and vicin- 
ity, moved by the necessities which war im- 
poses, held a fraternity-festival at Jones’s Wood 
on Friday, the 19th inst., a leading object being 
the raising of funds for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of those who have fallen in defense 
of the Fatherland. In the matter of numbers 
present, the affair was a failure. It was esti- 
mated, by those who suggested the festival and 
who made every possible effort to make it suc- 
cessful, that thirty thousand persons would be 
in attendance; but, although the day was all 
that could be desired, not one-fourth that num- 
ber was present. Possibly the fear of a crush 
may have kept many away. Surely, want of 
patriotism could not have been the reason of 
the unlooked-for paucity in the attendance. 
Those who were present--and a moiety of them 
were certainly not Germans—passed a most 
agreeable day and evening, the promised pyro- 
technic display—the concluding piece of which 
is illustrated on the first page of this journal— 
keeping the larger part of the visitors in the 
Wood until past midnight. 

The Wood presented a lively appearance, 
the trees being decorated with flags. The large 
column in the centre of the grounds was fes- 
tooned with wreaths of oakleaves, and deco- 
rated with German flags. Around the base of 
it were inscribed the names of significant bat- 
tlefields—Metz, Strasbourg, Saarbrucken, Frosch- 
weiller, Bitsche, Wcerth, Marsal, and Weissen- 
burg. The dancing Belvidere was profusely 
decorated with flags, and in the evening was 
lighted with Chinese lanterns, presenting a fine 
appearance. 

At four o’clock the entertainment commenced 
with an overture from Weber, followed by the 
prologue, which was spoken by Madame Wil- 
helmina Rohde, a leading German actress. The 
prologue set forth the motives and aims of the 
meeting, the triumph of the German arms, the 
late victories, the unity of the country. It was 
extremely well delivered, and was received 
with much applause. 

At the close of a musical composition, the 
theme of which was liberty, an oration on Ger- 
man unity was read. In this oration the French 
idea of liberty was criticised and condemned. 

An intermission of a few hours was next in 
order, and the people repaired to the dancing- 
hall and indulged in the amusement of dancing 
till the representation of dramatic performance. 
This did not take place until nearly nine 
o'clock, previous to which a brilliant pyrotech- 
nic display was given, The piece represented 
was a portion of Schiller’s well-known composi- 
tion of ‘* Wallenstein,” this being the camp of 
Wallenstein. 

The “camp” was represented by a number 
of tents amid the trees, and to make a military 
appearance, a number of soldiers were stationed 
as guards at various places to prevent any in- 
gress to it. The play was performed by the 
Stadt Theatre Troupe, ina fine manner. The 
artists were all dressed in the costume of the 
sixteenth century. The scene was brilliantly 
illuminated by means of calcium lights. At the 
conclusion of the play the spectators returned 
to the assembly-room, where they remained en- 
joying the dance until past midnight. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Paris and Metz. 

We give two engravings illustrative, first, of the 
departure of troops by railway from Paris to join the 
army originally destined for the invasion of Prussia ; 
and, second, the departure from Metz—a large illus- 
tration of one of its fortifications is also printed in 
this issue—of infantry, etc., for the French camp of 
Bon Saint-Martin. The departure from Paris gives a 
fair idea of the feeling which exists between the 
soldiers of the line and the people. Food and even 
luxuries are presented in abundance, and without 
price ; and when the iron-horse shrieks its warning 
preparatory to starting on its journey, something 
beside an ordinary “ good-by”’ goes with the de- 


fenders of the country from those who are necessi 


tated to remain behind. Metz at this moment— 
the point around which not only the hopes and fears 
of France and Prussia are centred, but even those of 
the civilized world—is full of resolute men, deter- 
mined to fight until the last moment in its defense. 
Indeed, for their accommodation, until the reverses 
to French arms drove them within the defenses, or 
precipitately on the road to Chalons, &@ camp was 
organized at Ban Saint-Martin, and to it we see in 
the picture the infantry of the line en route from the 
gates of Metz. This historical town promises to be 
the theatre of great events before the close of the 
present war. 

The Chinese Embassy Reception at the 

Spanish Minister’s, Paris. 

The Chinese Embassy, which, since the death of 
Mr. Burlingame, has been conducted by Mr. J. 
M’Cleavy Brown, the Secretary, lately arrived at 





Paris, in the course of its diplomatic mission to all 
the Governments of Europe, and was entertained, 





during its stay there, by the Spanish Minister, Mr. 
Olozaga, whose country the Embassy was about to 
visit. The affair was very well conducted through- 
out, and the Chinese departed satisfied with the 
civilities which they had received during the even- 
ing. The reunion was agreeably enlivened by the 
performances of a boy violinist, who elicited undis- 
guised admiration and applause by his masterly ren- 
dition of several difficult airs, and his skillful han- 
dling of the instrument. At the close of each perform- 


which showed a hearty appreciation of the music, 

The Celestial visitors especially seemed delighted, 

and frequently showed their approbation in their 

own peculiar manner. 

Departure of the Emperor from Paris for 
the Army. 

Almost immediately upon the concentration of the 
French army on the south bank of the Rhine, Napo- 
leon, with many flourishes of trumpets in the-way of 
proclamations, accompanied by his son, the Prince 
Imperial, left St. Cloud for the head of the 
The boy, Louis, as we were a few days subsequently 
notified by telegraph, accompanied his father to 
Saarbruck, where he was “ baptized with fire,” and 
where the soldiers “‘wept’’ at the remarkable cool- 
ness of the youth, who, it was proclaimed, picked up 
a ball which he intends preserving as a souvenir of 
the ceremony. The engraving depictures the Em- 
peror and the Prince Imperial at the railway depot at 
St. Cloud at the moment the Prince is embraced by 
his mother, and his father is bidding adieu to his then 
Ministry, at the head of which is seen the now de- 
spised M, Ollivier, 


Headquarters of General Frossard at St. 
Avold. 


In the original plan of campaign, as mapped out 
by Napoleon and his generals, Frossard was as- 
signed the command of the Second Corps, which was 
stationed at St. Avold, and destined to co-operate with 
the First and Third Corps for the support of Metz and 
Strasbourg, at the former of which the Emperor had 
been concentrating, for the past few days, a large por- 
tion of his army to check the advance of the Prussians. 
St. Avold is a town inthe cast of France, on 
the line of the Strasbourg Railroad, midway between 
Saarbruck and Metz. it is onc of those old, pictur. 
esque towns which abound in France, especially in 
the southeastern part. The style of architecture is 
Gothic, with long, slanting roofs, and narrow streets. 
The population is a little over six thousand, and are 
engaged chiefly in the manufacture of Prussian blue, 
tanneries, and dye-works. The French general estab- 
lished himself at the ‘‘ Hotel de Metz’ with the offi- 
cers of his staff, while the men were quartered about 
town or camped outside. The country is fertile, di- 
versified, and very picturesque, affording a fine view 
from the tops of the houses. . 


The Skirmish at Niederbron, 


In the figbt between a detachment of French and 
Bavarian troops, at the little town of Niederbron, 
situated in one of the defiles of the Vosges Mountains, 
was spilled the first blood on either side in the present 
war. The Bavarians, sixteen in number, under com- 
mand of a sergeant, had been sent out to sceur the 
country, gather news, and interrupt telegraphic com- 
munication as far as possible. After a very extended 
tour, visiting the depot at Hundspach among other 
places, they stopped at an inn near Niederbron to 
regale themselves, as if nothing was the matter, and 
they were in their own country. The next morning, 
at their breakfast, they were aroused by the charge of 
a body of French chasseurs, who had been apprised 
of their presence. The chasseurs entered at every 
availabie place, firing a volley, which did little else 
than smash a few panes of glass. After a short but 
spirited resistance, the Bavarians were overpowered, 
five of their number being killed, six wounded, and 
the rest taken prisoners. Among the wounded was 
an Englishman, who was reported by the English and 
American papers to have been killed. 


The Empress at Cherbourg. 

The Empress of the French, on the 24th ult., with- 
out much preliminary notice, arrived at Cherbourg 
from Paris, charged by her husband to read to the 
fleet about to depart for the Baltic, a proclamation 
which he had prepared. Her majesty, the dispatch 
goes on to state, arrived at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and, proceeding to the dock, was received by the 
Admiral and a deputation of officers, and was imme: 
diately escorted on board La Savoie, whence she was 
conveyed to the flag-ship, La Surveillante, of Vice- 
Admiral Bouét-Willaumez. Her majesty’s attendants 
were the Duchesses of Galisteo and De Montero, her 
nieces, daughters of the Ducbess d’Albe, General Mol- 
lard, MM. Cunneau and Guzman, Aides-de-Camp, 
and Mesdames de Sauley and de Lhermina. The Vice- 
Admiral, having presented the staff officers of the 
iron-clad squadron, in a brief address, ending with 
cries for the Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial, 
the crews thereupon cheered the Empress, who pro- 
ceeded to read, in tones full of emotion, the following 
proclamation, which the Emperor had commissioned 
her to bring to the squadron : 

OFFICERS AND SEAMEN: Although I am not in your 
midst, iay thoughts will follow you upon those seas 
where your valor is about to be displayed. The 
French navy has glorious reminiscences. It will 
prove itself worthy of the past. When, far from the 
soil of our country, you are face to face with the 
enemy, remember that France is with you, that her 
heart throbs with yours, that she invokes upon your 
arms the protection of heaven. While you are com- 
bating at sea, your brethren in arms will be strug- 
gling with the same ardor, for the same cause as 
yourselves. Do you reciprocally second each other's 
efforts, the same success will crown them. Go! dis- 
play with pride our national colors. On beholding the 
tri-colored flag floating over our ships, the enemy will 
know that in its folds it bears everywhere the honor 
and the genius of France, NAPOLEON. 

Palace of St. Cloud, 234 July, 1870, 


This ceremony concluded, high mass was read, and 
@ banquet served on board the Surveillante, to whic he 
were invited all the officers of the vessels at anchor. 
After an inspection of the docks and arsenals, Eugenie 
returned to land on board Le Coligny, and left for 
Paris by the eight o’clock evening train. 


The Wonderful Rock Arcquebise at the 
Bottom of the River Seine, Parig. 


Near Samoreau, in the Seine, in years of prolonged | 


drought, like the present, may be seen, at low water, 
the famous reck Arcquebise, which is looked upon 
with something of superstitious awe by the good peo- 
ple in the neighborhood. It is one hundred and four 
years since it was last seen. Its latest disappearance 
beneath the surface of the Seine was coincident with 
the earthquake at Lisbon, and the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War in 1756. Hence its: appearance is 
considered ominous of impending calamity. The fol- 


lowing inscription, whence 1; derives its name of the 
“Speaking Rock,” is traced on the surface: ‘‘ Those 
‘who have seen me have wept; those who will see me 
will weep.”” Happily, however’, for the worthy peasants 
of Samoreau, the days of witchcraft and superstition 
are over, and they may retire with no fear that their 
rest will be disturbed by the baneful influence which 
the ‘‘Speaking Rock” was supposed to possess, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Levy, the ular cornet-player, is givin 
BD Bnew = Bony iy gives 

Mapame Janavuscuex and Carl Formes will 
play only in English dramas this season. 


Dopwortn’s Banp is to give a grand con- 

cert in Union Hall, Schenectady, N. Y,, September 7, 
A GRAND international musical festival is to 

4 place at Antwerp next April, should events per- 


Frepericxk Lemarrre, the French actor, 
manages to live, with economy, on a salary of $36,000 
a year. 

Herr Benprx, the celebrated German dra- 


atic author, is li in erty and 
Xt lende 


AvBeER is now b my eighty-eight P iw old. 
In a letter to a friend he complains that chief dis- 
ease is a continued desire to sleep. 


Mie. CaristTInE Nnssow made her last > 
pearance at Lane, in opera, previous to her de- 
parture for Am on Saturday night, July 30. 

Cuartes Matruews, who was moderately 
successful at Melbourne, had left for Sydney. It 
rumored he will return to England by the way of San 


i 


Tue Viennoise Ballet Troune close at the 
Grand Opera House, New York, the latter part of 
September, after which they on & traveling tour 
through the country. 


“ Hops anp THE Crocop1Lg,” an operetta by 
Offenbach, was given last week, for the time in 
this country, at the Seventh Street Opera House, Phi- 
ladelphia, by the Ellis sisters. 

Herr BanpMAnn, who, at last accounts, 
was Narcisse and Lagardere at Melbourne, 
talks of ting San Francisco, in com- 
pany his wife ( Milly Palmer). 


Mute. Marrerra Bava. commenced an en- 
gagement of six nights at the Theatre Royal, Mon- 
treal, C. E., on August 8th, ap in the French 
Spy ” to one of the largest audiences of the season. 


Tue Lydia Thompson Troupe made their 
a) ce at Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago, August 
9, and were enthusiastically received. They opened 
iy @ capital farce entitled ‘The Fool of the Fam- 


Dr. James Peck, founder and conductor of 
the now famous Church Music 


is ‘ 
ing the sultry hours and ——— his fall and — 
campaign under the banners of Apollo at the Cats- 


Tue famous miracle play, which was to have 
been ormed at Ammergau, in germane, ev 
Bonney until September, has been Tate’ man 
= took the part of the Saviour hav: gone into 
the army. 


Joun S. Ciarke, the comedian, accompanied 
by Walter Joyce, an English actor of repute, who will 
play the opposite parts to Mr. Clarke in his forthcom- 

g star engagements, arrived in New York from Lon- 
don August 10th, 


Mr. Brooxnouse Bow er, the popular tenor, 
and his accomplished wife (formerly Miss Annie 
Kemp) are summering at Long Branch, previous to 
commencing their operatic tournée with Miss Rich- 
ings and Mr. Hess, 


Boorn’s TuEaTre, New York, was opened for 
the fall and winter season on Monday, August 1 
by Joseph Jefferson. His inimitable representation o 
Rip Van Winkle has lost none of its attractions, and 
the house has been crowded nightly with the most se- 
lect audiences. 


Mapame Parepa-Rosa, since arriving at 
London, has received flat offers from the Grand 
Opera, Paris, and the Italian opera companies in Lon- 
don. Cari is also u to establish — opera 
London, and has had overtures to conduct a concert 
company which includes Mario. 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett made his first a 
pearance before a New York audience, after an 
sence of several years, at Niblo’s Theatre, on the 15th 
inst. The theatre has been tho renovated, 
and beautiful scenery was provided for the ‘‘ Duke’s 
Motto,” the initial piece of the season. 


A Great number of actors and singers of 
the various theatres mm ree, we are informed by the 
e may 


cable, are enlisting army, 
seriously interfere with some of the fo troupes 
e this country during the season, 


ess the war should be ended ere that 


Lorta is at present ecjonrning at F'ontaine- 
bleau, France, having visited London and Paris. She 
expected to sail for this country about A’ 20th, 
and will with her a new piece from the prolific 
of Dion cicault, which will p be pro- 
uced at Niblo’s Garden on September 15th, her open- 
ing night. 


Tuer British Blonde Burlesque Troupe, of 





which H Beckett, Eliza Weathersby, and Rose 
Massey are the cards, have had a most briMiant busi- 

ness since they organized in this Hf They went to 
| Salt Lake City for three nights, and Brigham vous 
| was so well pleased with them, that he persuad 
them to re two weeks, which they did to crowded 
houses. 


Tue “ Pic-Nic” is the taking title of a new 
and pretty cantata from the fluent and melodious pen 
of Mr. J. R. Thomas. The lbdretto, which is excel- 
| lent, is by Mr. George Cooper, whose name is gradu- 
| ally but surely creeping up to a high place among 
American poets. Mr. Thomas, whose songs are on 
a both here and in England, has fitted the 
words very happily to music, and the “ Pic-Nic” is a 
— success for author, composer, publisher, and 
public. 


ALBertTo LAWRENCE, whose magnificent bar- 
| itone voice and thorough Italian school won him hosts 
| Of admirers last season throughout the country as in 
| New York, is vy oy Ley operas by the pleasant sea- 
shore, and amid the breezes of Long Island, for 
the coming campaign of Hess and Richings, <Apro- 
pos, we learn that Madame Lawrence, who 
@ superb mezzo-soprano, is to make her first ap’ 
| ance in America as Azucena, some time in the ter, 
at the Academy here. 


A Frew weeks since the Alleghanians, -vocal- 
pK BL By -y h B, -~ 
chure! a Western town for the purpose ving 
the first concert of the kind ever advertised ‘in the 
| place. While the troupe were that ive 
| quartet, ‘‘ The Ship on Fire,” as usual the 
| makes the ventriloqual cry of Fire! fire! fire! 

the old sexton of the church seized the bell-rope, 
| hanging down in the singing-seats, and pulled away 
with might and main—men, women and children 
screamed Fire! alarmed the whole neighborhood, and 
4 was 2 full half hour before quict was restored, 
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FRANCE.—SCENE AT ONE OF THE GATES OF METZ—SOLDIERS LEAVING THE CITY FOR THE 
CAMP BON SAINT-MARTIN. . RESIDING AT PARIS. 





FRANCE. +—DEPARTURE OF THE EMPEROR AND PRINCE IMPERIAL FROM THE PALACE OF FRANCE.—THE HEADQUARTERS AT ST. AVOLD OF GENERAL FROSSARD, COMMANDER OF THE 
8ST. CLOUD FOR THE ARMY OF THE RHINE. LEFT WING OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 
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FRANCE, —-VIST OF THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH TO THE IMPERIAL PLERT AT ANCHOR PRANCR.—THR WONDERFUG “nook OF Pate,” LYING EN S8e BED OF THA RIVER SEINE, 
iN THR BARPOR OF CRERBOURG. NBAR PARES. 
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WILLIAM I. PEAKE. 


PROMINENT among the most en- 

terprising and justly popular mer- 
chants of this city (remarks the 
editor of the New York Mercantile 
Journal), stands William I. Peake. 
He came to New York about —_ 
ty years @ poor man; 
» fn che senter member of the 
well-known and highly esteemed 
dry-goods firm of William I. Peake 
& Co. 

It is a notable fact that most of 
those merchants who have ulti- 
mately succeeded in gaining emi- 
nent positions in business, spent 
their earlier years in the country. 
Mr. Peake is not an exception to 
this almost universal rule. He 
was born in Ghent, Columbia 
County, N. Y., ov the 2d day of 
May, 1817, and is therefore fifty- 
three years of age. 

The first we learn of Mr. Peake’s 
history is bis employment, when a 
mere lad, in a factory located 
somewhere near Hudson, N. Y., 
and owned by a Mr. Staats. A 
few years later, we find him doing 
business in Hudson, having one 
Thomas J. Weir as a@ partner, un- 
der the firm of Weir & Peake. 
This firm did a moderately pros- 
perous business for a period of 
about two years, when it was dis- 
solved by mutual consent in 1842. 
Mr. Peake continued business on 
his own account, at Hudson, for 
a short period, and afterward re- 
moved to Chatham Four Corners, 
where he met with good success ; 
but, in consequence of difficulties 
which arose from the failure of 
Mr. Weir, his former partner, 
who had .misappropriated the 
funds left in his hands, at the 
time of the dissolution of the firm 
of Weir & Peake, for the purpose 
of paying the debts of the old firm, 
Mr. Peake found himself the pos- 
sessor of the very moderate sum 
of two hundred and fifty dollars 
in the year 1848. In 1850, he 
came to this city, and secured a 
position in the house of Chitten- 
den, Bliss & Co., as salesman, at a 
salary of five hundred dollars per 
year. 

Upon the dissolution of Chit- 
tenden, Bliss & Co., and the for- 
mation of the firm of George Bliss 
& ©o., Mr. Peake was employed 
by the latter as a clerk, and sub- 
sequently was admitted as a part- 
ner. He remained with this house 
nearly twelve years, when he 
withdrew, a wealthy man, and 


formed. the house of William I. Peake & Co., in 
January, 1866. In amount of sales, this house 
now stands in the front rank, there being but 
two others in the trade who sell as many goods. 

The great success which has attended this 
firm, while others who were in more favorable 
circumstances have been driven to the wall, is, 








to many who are not familiar with the habits of 
Mr. Peake, a matter of amazement. To us the | department of his immense establishment. 
success of Mr. Peake is not in the least sur- 
prising, for he is one of the most active, indus- 
trious, energetic, and at the same time conserv- | tomers. 
ative merchants on Manhattan Island; He isat In the dry-goods trade of New York, few 


his post early in the morning and late at night, ! men are more widely known or more highly 
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WILLIAM I. PEAKE, DRY-GOODS MERCHANT.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY GURNEY. 





all his numerous employés, as well as of his cus- 
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A VIEW OF THE FORTIFICATIONS SURROUNDING THE CITY OF METZ, FRANCE--PLACING THE GKEAT SIEGE GUNS IN POSLZ.UN, 
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esteemed than William I. Peake. 
There are associated with him in 
the firm, Carlton Ayres, Charles 
P. Britton, Emerson Opdycke, Ed- 
mund L. Goodwin, Levi B. War- 
ren, William Peake, (his nephew), 
as general partners ; and George 
Opdyke, as special. 

It is with unusual pleasure that 
we accord to the subject of this 
brief sketch the honor so mani- 
festly his due, and we sincerely 
trust that in introducing him and 
his sterling qualities, although im- 
perfectly, to the reading public, 
many may be incited to emulate 
his example. 








THE. CITY OF METZ. . 


THE city of Metz, around whose 
impregnable walls, at this time, 
two great armies are gathered, is 
the capital of the Department of 
the Moselle, at the confluence of 
the Moselle and Seille, and at the 
bend of a branch of the railway 
that connects Paris with Stras- 
bourg, and distant from the for- 
mer one hundred and seventy 
miles. Metzis one of the strongest 
and most -important places in 
France, and its esplanade, now 
bristling with great guns and bayo- 
nets, is the finest promenade in 
Europe. It has a citadel on the 
right bank of the Moselle, a Gothic 
cathedral, with a spire thrée hun- 
dred and seventy-three feet hi 
a tribunal of commerce, a natio 
college, a school of engineering, 
a primary normal school, a botanic 
garden, an arsenal, and other 
buildings and institutions re; 
as essential to a French city. It 
manufactures largely of woolen 
goods, muslins, thread, machinery, 
and musical instruments. Its trade 
is active, it being an entrepot for 
domestic and colonial goods. Un- 
der the Romans Metz was reputed 
a city of much importance, it 
being the converging point of six 
grand military roads. Under the 
descendants of Clovis ft became 
the capits.l of the Kingdom of 
Austrasia, and on the decline of 
the house of Charlemagne, passed 
to the Emperor of Germany, who, 
in order to make it a - barrier 
against France, caused it to be 
strongly fortified, and allowed its 
citizens almost republican free- 
dom. In 1652 it claimed the pro- 
tectorate of France, and ceased to 
be free. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, by depriving it 


and keeps a close personal supervision of every | of many of its most industrious citizens, in- 
ficted a blow on its prosperity from which it 


his affable manners he gains the good will of | has never recovered. 

Its present population is not far from fifty 
thousand. Should Metz, by any accident of war, 
fall into the hands of the Prussians, it will be 

. held by them with the tenacity that is usually 
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attributed to the grip of the bulldog. Aware 
of this fact, the French soldiers, notwithstand- 
ing their defeats on the Rhine, are hastening to 
prepare the old Roman city for a siege, which 
can only be ended by its surrender under the 
direst necessity. 








DOUAY. 


Upon the field of Weissenburg 
Blaz’d War's fierce lurid light, 

And Gallia strove with Germany 
In hot and bloody fight. 


The conflict raged, the bullets flew— 
Stormed War’s tremendous hail— 

And brave hearts stand a moment still, 
Bronzed cheeks a moment pale. 


And heart and brain the murderous balls, 
Like swift-wing’d lightning, seek ; 

The hates of races cry aloud, 
And deadly vengeance wreak, 


Again and yet again they charge, 
Those Gauls, so proud in strife ; 
Again, and yet again, the Pruss ~ 
From France Wrests many a life. 


And back, back, back, the Frenchmen fall, 
The field is thick with dead, 

But few remain of that brave band 
By noble Douay led. 


The day is lost; low on the plain 
The Gallic eagle lies ; 
Shall Douay yield him to the foe? 
Ah, no! “The French Guard dies !” 


The veteran from his horse dismounts, 
And pats that faithful neck, 

All proudly arch’d, though stain’d with blood 
Which battle’s white foams fleck. 


“Thou shalt not be my conqueror’s slave,” 
Stout Douay cries, and fires ; 

His horse, his friend, falls at his feet; 
One look! one sigh! expires. 


Around him lie his comrades dead 
In thousands, swiftly slain ; 

His friends, his men, his hopes, his pride, 
Lie prostrate on the plain. 


And Douay turns him to the foe, 
Walks o’er those lifeless clods, 
His gray hair waving in the wind, 

His bare head like a God’s! 


With front erect, with tranquil eye, - 
He marches to his fate ; 

With lofty courage, hero soul, 
Strides up to Death’s red gate! 


A dozen bullets drink his blood ; 
He falls, sublimely falls! 

And vainly now that honored name 
His mourning country calls. 


Oh, ne’er in life proud Gallia’s call 
Unheeding did he hear. 

E’en now to France he thrilling speaks, 
Though dumb on Glory’s bier. 


And in pure gold, stout Douay’s name, 
Chivalric Gauls, inscribe, 
For Frenchmen’s hearts shall throb whene’er 
His death ye shall describe. 
ARTHUR MATTHISON. 








MOSSY HEAD. 


By CAROLINE CHEESEBRO’. 


Tue Doctor of Laws in the little University 
of Freiburg paused one day in the midst of his 
lecture, and looking at one of the students, 
rubbed his eyes as if to ascertain whether he 
dreamed or not. 

After the momentary break in his discourse, 
he went on again as if nothing had happened ; 
but when the hour struck which told him that 
he must suspend further explanations and dis- 
miss the class, he beckoned Otto Welker to 
him. He was the one student Docter Rudolf 
had seen during the lecture. 

More than one of the young men looked back 
ag théy passed the door, wondering what was 
about to happen to “ Ola Welker.” The last 
had gone out before the lecturer arose from his 
chair and said : 

“How many years, then, have you been in 
this university? Six years ago I saw you, I 
—o in the very seat you occupied this morn- 
ng. 

There was a little hesitation in the answer of 
the student. He looked down, but there was 
more obstinacy than embarrassment visible in 
his face. 

“Seven years,” he said at last, looking up 
again. 

“Two classes, then, have gone since you 
came !” 

Otto bowed. 

“You have not determined to spend the re- 
mainder of your life here ?” 

The young man laughed; his face began to 
redden. 

“There is no occasion for laughter,” said the 
doctor, with severity. “Have you a father 
living ?” 

Again there was a little hesitating, and a fall- 
ing of the eyes. 

* Yes,” he answered, finally. 

* And a mother ?” 

Otto shrugged his shoulders, and looked side- 
ways toward the door; but he was obliged to 
speak, and he said “‘ Yes.” 

“ te they rich? Have they everything ?” 

“ No ” 

“Then, Otto Welker, it is to your disgrace 
that you are here. You liave wasted your time. 
Tebacco and beer are better than the satisfac- 
tion of parents. No, you have two years yet— 
you shall get through! How far on are you ?” 

The young man tooked up again, and some- 
thing shone in his eyes. It was as if @ soldier, 
starting up in his sleep, were dreaming still of 
the far sound of a trumpet. But the way in 





ywhich he answered did not accord well with 


the glimpse of an awaking spirit which the doc- 
tor had caught. 

* About as far on as I was at the end of my 
first year,” he said; and he might have been 
giving information on a subject which did not 
interest him in the least, by his manner of 


speech. 

Doctor Rudolf, the little man with dark, pen- 
etrating eyes, and a complexion swarthy as an 
Indian’s, and hair as black and straight, looked 
at the student steadily for an instant, as if to 
ascertain whether he were defying him or not. 
Then he said, in a different tone: 

‘What has discouraged you so much ?” 

**T hate to study !” 

‘““Why did you not leave, then, long ago, 
when you first found that it was so ?” 

In this question the doctor did not manifest 
the least surprise. The student had evidently 
supposed that his answer would be met by one 
more brief, dry lecture on his duty, but instead 
came this question, asked as quietly as one 
might inquire of another how he happened to 
be down with a fever. 

He answered in a manner that must have 
surprised himself. 

“T never wished to come here; but there 
was nothing to be cone but to go to the uni- 
versity. I fought against it, but they would 
send me ; and I think they have had enough of 
it—about eight years of university ! 

“But,” said the doctor again, “* you do not 
intend to spend your life here ?” 

Otto shrugged his heavy shoulders again, as 
if it were a matter of perfect indifference to 
him where he spent his life. 

“What !* exclaimed Rudolf, with increasing 
warmth, “in such a world as this, where so 
much is going on—a world being always made 
new? No,no! Get through, and be off, and 
find out what you can do when new laws are to 
be made for the righteous government. There 
are a thousand chances of success for you in 
this world.” 

Otto looked up now with eyes which had 
brightened so strangely that any of his class 
coming in at that moment would have found it 
difficult to recognize him as “‘ Mossy Head.” 

‘““With our Germany waking up, inspired 
anew with glorious hopes, what right has a 
young man to be sleeping here ?” continued the 
doctor, with more energy; and he looked 
eagerly at Otto to see if he apprehended that 
whereof he spoke. 

“Ah!” growled Otto, another expression 
added to the brightened one which had been 
quickened by the thought of a thousand chances 
of success for him. “It is likely our Germany 
will be glad to go to sleep again after all is 
qvéer.” 

* After what is over?” asked the doctor. 

“The dream,” said Otto, gloomily. 

Rudolf glanced toward the door. 

“T want to help you for the sake of the re- 
public,” said he. ‘ Will you promise me to 
keep awake until the dream is over ?” 

As he spoke, he extended the book he was 
holding toward Otto. 

“ Yes,” answered Otto, laying his hand upon 
it ; and any one entering at that moment might 
have supposed that he was taking an oath. 

**Come and live with us!” exclaimed Rudolf, 
as if he had found a bosom-friend in this dull- 
looking student. ‘‘ My wife and I keep house 
near by. There is an unoccupied room on our 
floor.” 

Otto reflected. He was evidently greatly sur- 
prised by this proposition, and doubtful as to 
the wisdom of acceding to it. 

“If you will only stand by yourself, I will 
stand by you! You shall get through here, 
and go away. It is very near—within two 
doors—that we live. You will come? Come, 
my son !” 

“To-day ?” 

“Yes, to-day !” 

Thereupon the young man seemed to fall into 
a drowse. But that day Otto Welker went to 
the vacant closet on the floor occupied by Doc- 
tor Rudolf and his wife, and there he began a 
new life as a student. 





Tue sudden change in his purposes which 
this removal indicated, and the change in hab- 
its consequent, was wonderful to the young 
men among whom Welker had served as a butt. 
They soon ceased to call him “ Mossy Head ”— 
@ name applied to him as to certain other stu- 
dents, on whose heads, it was said, the moss 
would have time to grow before they received 
the reward of university labor—for, bestirring 
himself to pursue the course marked out for 
him by Doctor Rudolf, he did not fall asleep 
again until the object of his studies was at- 
tained. 

“My son,” said the man of parchment, who 
might as soon have been suspected of such feel- 
ing as his words expressed as the desert of a 
violet-—“ my son,” he said to Otto, who, with a 
heart almost too full of gratitude, went to bid 
him good-by—“ my son, you now belong to 
Germany! I have hoped to free you from the 
tyranny of your classmates and yourself; but 
remember, it will take more than one man to 
free our country from its unjust rulers, You 
belong to our regenerated land, If she calls 
for you, her call is her need. Do not disap- 
point her! do not fail her! Let her find her 
children faithful !” 

These words did not require interpretation, 
Otte understood that the doctor had referred to 
that united effort which, ere long, would be 
mate, to secure the great desire of patriotic 
German hearts. He shook his friend’s hand 
warmly as he answered : 

‘J will not fail her. She shall have the best 
of me—all of me, if she needs all.” 





Anp so he went back to his native place a 
new man. But in all the country, as he looked 
about him, he seemed to see but two persons 
that were alive and awake. They were his pa- 
rents, and their great hope was turned only to- 
ward him. It was of their son, the counselor, 


of whom they were thinking—their Otto, the 
They would give the best they had, 


advocate. 








and all they had, to Germany, but in this way, 
by their son, who was a protector, surely not a 
violator of the laws. Otto would give his life— 
that is, his services, which he had learned in 
the university how best to confer—to his coun- 
try, but then they expected of the country in 
return at least advancement, honor, riches ! 
Cito saw how it was with them, and with the 
country people around; but he remembered 
Doctor Rudolf, and would not allow himself to 
be discouraged. So he groped about until he 
found hid, as -it were, under a bushel, a little 
spark of patriotism, and, overjoyed, he pro- 
ceeded to fan it into aflame. When they dis- 
covered what he was doing, the old father and 
mother were filled with dismay ; but what could 
they say? Otto was a university man—he 
must know what was right! It was no doubt 
true that the princes were tyrants, and it was 
high time that the States should be united. 
There must be a republic, of course—did not 
Otto wish it? So they talked among the neigh- 
bors, and the neighbors among themselves, 
until they saw, spreading wide above them, the 
protecting boughs of the great Tree of Liberty. 





But when the time came for testing the 
power of the patriots, all the universities and 
all their graduates could not talk down the 
arguments of the princes’ armies, and men like 
Otto Welker, and men like Doctor Rudolf, in- 
stead of rejoicing over the republic, were obliged 
to seek safety in flight. They had fought for 
what, aias, could now only be called the cause 
of rebels. 





TOWARD a new world, then, they, and hun- 
dreds like them, turned their faces, there to 
find gifts of fortune equal to their power cf ap- 
propriation. And Otto said to himseif, “I got 
through, but much good it is going to do me.” 
Still, he never could think of Rudolf, and of the 
way in which he had insisted on his studies at 
the university, without a feeling of gratitude. 
If he had gained nothing more than self-respect 
by his course there, he had at least gained that, 
and perhaps he had not paid for it too high a 
price! 

In the seaport town to which the good ship 
from .Havre brought the fugitives, Otto, with 
his old father and mother, opened a little shop, 
for the sale of German toys and German cakes 
and beer ; and all that they sold was the work 
of the shopkeeper’s hands. 

In the forest from which they came, and in 
which they might have lived out their lives 
quietly till the last day appointed them but for 
their university-bred son, old Welker and his 
wife had dealt in these wares ; and if now they 
could find customers, no danger of their coming 
to want. And their Otto was a strong staff in 
their hands—so strong a staff, that they by-and- 
by ceased to murmur that the road was obscure, 
and that a probable Doctor of Laws should be 
compelled to serve his kind in this humble 
manner. 

The shop was one of those places of business 
which now and then attract the attention and 
excite the surprise of persons in whose line of 
daily travel it chances to be. Occupying but a 
few feet on the corner, and these few feet al- 
most engulfed in the window, it deepened and 
widened as time went on, until it became a re- 
cognized point of traffic, and exhibited all the 
marks of increasing prosperity. 

By-and-by son Otto married a girl from his 
native village, and a son was born to them, and 
the business extended more and more. The old 


‘people died, but the toy-making and cake-baking 


and the brewing still went on, and money was 
laid by, for Otto’s wife was not the woman to 
flaunt through the shop-door into the street, 
decked in velvets and satins, as some women 
whose husbands work for a living are not 
ashamed to do, trailing their foolish fineries be- 
fore their fellow-creatures, though everybody 
knows that six months of sickness would trans- 
form them into recipients of public charity. 
No ; the work went on, and the money was laid 
by, for a boy was coming up out of frocks and 
shoes into boots and pantaloons, and what could 
they do for him—what was the very best thing 
they could do? 

This question they asked themselves again 
and again with increasing earnestness. 

Otto had done the best thing for him, to start 
with, that he knew—he had given to his boy 
the name he venerated most (the name of Wil- 
helm Rudolf) ; and as he grew older, what was 
this desire that strengthened within the father’s 
heart—that a learned man, like Doctor Rudolf, 
his dearson might be? What! when he himself 
had hated study so? Well, what may we not 
expect from droll human nature ? 

One day, when Otto was alone with his son, 
he told the lad about his life at the university 
and about the good man whose name he had 
giver him ; and there are parents who will un- 
derstand how Otto felt hile telling the story, 
and lads who will know why Wilhelm’s face 
brightened and his eyes softened as he listened ; 
and why his father, who had confessed to him 
the folly, the fight, and the victory of his youth, 
and the disappointment of his manhood, seemed 
dearer and nobler to him now than he ever had 
before. 

It pleased Otto that the first question Wilhelm 
asked when he had heard this story, was: 

** What became of Doctor Rudolf?” 

I would give my right hand to know! I 
am always thinking of it; he wag my second 
father! I ought to know. I have done my 
best to find out; but,” said Otto, turning away 
from this point suddenly, as if it were painful 
to him, “ would my son like to go to the uni- 
versity? It is all before him here in this land 
education, everything.” 

The"boy looked grave. He had of late been 
troubled, thinking that he must say what was 
on his mind to his father, and now his father 
had invited him to speak ! 

“ T would like to be a musician,” he answered, 
in a low voice, yet with no faltering ; nothing 
that indicated doubt about his liking was to be 
detected in him. 

The father took that confession, and reflected 








upon it, All that day he was thinking of Men- 
delssohn and of Haydn and of other great com- 
posers, and he could not see, in vision, an 
humbler place than was occupied by these 
awaiting his son. It was the dream of old 
toy-making Welker, dreamed over again, “ with 
a difference.” 

He had reflected upon the confession for some 
time, when he turned suddenly upon his son, 
and asked, “‘ Why ?” 

“T love it,” answered Wilhelm. 

“That decides,” said Otto. “ It is music you 
will study.” 

What greater happiness could he confer upon 
his son than to allow him to take up a noble 
occupation from the love of it? 

A good instructor was therefore found for 
Wilhelm, and he made steady, even rapid pro- 
gress. To say that the father lived in the son 
would be to express the fact weakly. He lived 
in and for him. The boy could not survey his 
prospects with eyes as jealous as Otto’s, or look 
about him with an apprehension as keen as 
that of his father. He seemed to be perform- 
ing his filial duties anew with a paternal bias, 
and it is fair to say that a day seldom passed 
that he did not think of the man who had made 
aman of him. He had not overstated the fact 
when he said to Wilhelm that he would give 
his right hand to know what had become of 
Doctor Rudolf. That he had sailed for America 
when all was over in Germany he knew, but 
how he had fared in the strange land was the 
question that troubled Welker. He had done 
his best to answer it, or to find an answer ; he 
had advertised, and written letters, and even 
made journeys, but all to no purpose. 

See, now, how, while he and Wilhelm worked 
as untrammeled, free agents, doing the thing 
they pleased in the way they pleased, they were 
as potter’s clay in the hand of the potter, molded 
to serve the pleasure of the Master ! 

As time went on, the young man—for Wil- 
helm could not remain forever a lad—found - 
himself an organist, and playing on Sundays for 
a city congregation. ‘ 

It happened thus. The leader of the choir 
of that church was a lady, part of whose busi- 
ness it was to drill the singers, and a war had 
broken out between the old organist and her- 
self, in which she came off victorious, for the 
church would not accept her resignation, and 
required that of her adversary. Somebody, 
before that happened, had discovered Wilhelm 
Welker, and he was recommended to the singer. 
He played well, was young, and would be wise 
enough to do his own work, and leave to ethers 
theirs. 

This place having been proved his due, it 
was secured to Wilhelm, and he had a very 
rapid growth in the months that succeeded. 
The enthusiasm of the singer was delightful to 
him—it stirred him up to new effort, it excited 
his genius in various directions, and all this, 
Otto, in his way, perceived, and rejoiced over. 

One day in the spring, the chief singer said 
to Wilhelm, “I am going, on Thursday, twenty 
miles into the country. I want you to go with 
me, and Mr. Laight will go. A church, in 
which some of my friends are interested, is to 
be consecrated. They have a new organ, and 
they want good music for the occasion.” 

Mr. Laight was the tenor singer. Wilhelm 
was pleased with the prospect of a ride twenty 
miles long through the country in that charm- 
ing weather, and if it had been the reverse of 
agreeable, of course he must have said that he 
would go. When Otto Welker learned from 
Wilhelm that he was to spend Thursday and 
Thursday night away from home—for it would 
have been an unheard-of thing had the organ- 
ist absented himself from his father’s house 
without notice, explanation, or consent—little 
thought had they of all that might result from 
apn hour’s ride. It was by no slow process that 
the water was turned to wine ; and doubtless, 
in a moment, by whatever method, “there was 
light.” 

It had been announced, on the preceding 
Sunday, that the bishop would consecrate St. 
Ann’s on the Thursday following, and a goodly 
number of the people of the neighborhood had 
assembled to witness the ceremony. The mar- 
ble font in front of the altar was like a floral 
pyramid — beauty and fragrance were every- 
where. It seemed as if all Townsville rejoiced 
in that new house of the Lord. 

As to the music, such singing and such organ- 
playing had of course never been heard before 
in that valley, of which Townsville was the 
star. Happy the woman who sang that song 
of exultation: “* Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in!” And happy the 
youth whose hands were meanwhile on the 
keys, and whose foot on the pedal of that 
organ ! 

But what was the old man thinking of who 
sat in the corner of the little gallery and list- 
ened? He was thinking of nothing lovely in 
this New World, so dear to you and to me. 
Neither was he thinking gladly of the Ruler of 
the Old and of the New, to whom this House of 
Praise had been built. He was thinking of 
Freiburg, of the old university, and of Otto 
Welker. But why, on this day, had his thoughts 
turned in a direction which they did not travel 
often ? 

He could not have answered, for he did not 
know. But as Wilhelm entered the organ-loft 
before the eyes of the poor old man—those 
eyes which were fast closing in darkness—a 
shadow, as it were, of Otto, had passed. It 
was 6 likeness which, without perceiving, he 
had perceived, between the father and the son. 

As he sat in his corner and listened, while 
the services were gonducted toward their con- 
clusion, he felt more and more dismayed, For 
what would the people, who had been accus: 
tomed to his playing, think of this grand per- 
formance? But though this feeling did not 
leave him, though it added to the causes of his 
anxiety, still, as the singers passed from chant 
to chant, from psalm to hymn, the chilled old 
heart became warmed in every part. He al- 
most entirely lost sight of his misery once or 
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twice. Tears, which so rarely moistened his | 
eyes, ran down his cheeks. 

‘‘ J had almost forgotten that there was a liv- 
ing God,” he said to himself. “Is it any won- 
der that He should forget me ?” 

But it was indeed not etrange that he had 
been dismayed by this glorious music; nor 
strange that he at length ceased thinking of 
his miserable self to reflect on the glory of 
God. 

Cause enough for dismay there was indeed. 
This poor exile could not carve toys, bake 
cakes, brew beer—he could only teach laws and 
languages, which were equally dead. He had 
tried what he could do as a teacher of music, 
and what would his scholars think-who listened 
to this organ-playing, and compared it with 
his? ; 

It was May now—beautiful spring-time, and 
a brighter day never shone than this which the 
church was celebrating. Ought he not to re- 
joice in it? This he asked himself, but with 
almost bitter irony. Nobody but himself and 
his poor wife could know what a winter they 
had passed through, and God, if He indeed had 
regarded! When he shuddered, thinking of 
it, and said, ‘‘ Lord, spare us such another,” he 
did not see how even the Lord could answer 
such @ prayer. 

And yet, though they had felt the freezing 
cola when there was no fire on the hearth, they 
had not frozen ; and though they had hungered 
when there was no bread, they had not starved. 

Perhaps some of these familiar reflections 
were returning upon him, when, the service 
over, he felt a hand laid on his shoulder. 
Looking up, he dimly saw the figure of the 
young organist leaning toward him from his 
seat, with an old book of music in his hand, 
which he had picked up from the floor. 

“Is this yours?” asked the young man, point- 
ing to the name printed on the cover in large 
German text. 

** Yes,” he answered ; and then, while the 
people below congratulated each other on the 
church, and praised the music, and said how 
wonderfully well all things had turned out 
about the building, and what a marvel it was 
that it had been paid for so easily, and all that, 
giving to Providence the praise of all, a con- 
versation, more remarkable than anything they 
could have imagined, went on in the loft. 

Wilhelm Welker said to Wilhelm Rudolf— 
hesitating, hoping, fearful—‘“I didn’t know but 
itwas mine, for I have the same name. My 
father gave it to me because it was that of his 
old friend, the Doctor of Laws in Freiburg.” 

“Did you say your father? Freiburg? His 
name, then, was—was——” 

‘¢ Otto Welker was his name,” said the young 
man, with a tremor in his fine voice ; for it was 
here, then, and thus—by him, as one might 
say—that his father’s heartache and longing 
was to be eased. Strange if he could have 
witnessed, unmoved, the excitement of this 
poor, half-blind old man. 

At his answer old Rudolf arose hastily, and 
leaning over the rail of the organ-loft, said, in 
a loud voice— 

“* Wilhelmina !” 

A number of persons looked up, surprised, at 
that, and when an elderly woman rose hastily 
from her knees, and walked torward the gallery 
stairs, some of them understood that Mr. Ru- 
dolf had called his wife to come and help him 
down. 

She went sadly, thinking how impatient the 
poor man was growing—grieved to think that 
the music had not comforted him as it had her. 

When she went up to him, though, imagine 
her surprise to see his face all smiling —to hear 
him actually laugh as he turned from her to the 
young man who stcod there, a strong staff to 
lean upon, inviting them to lean on him. 

“ Here’s Mossy Head’s son, Wilhelmina,” her 
husband said. ‘*Myson’s son. Do you hear? 
Otto’s son from the old house in the Emperor’s 
street. And where is my boy Otto? Where is 
he?” 

“Come home with me and you shall know,” 
answered Wilhelm. ‘That was what I came 
for, of course ; the music was only by way of 
entertainment,: My business, sir, was to take 
you home.” As he spoke, Wilhelm was hardly 
able to restrain his tears, and the fire of chiv- 
alry, of patriotism and of humanity flared in 
his eyes. 

* Come !” he repeated, and he led them forth 
out of the House of Faith into that where faith 
should be changed to sight. 

Then a new year began for the Rudolfs. Old 
Wilhelm found in young Wilhelm a teacher, in 
Otto a son; and by-and-by he saw gathering 
around him all the eager young people a music- 
master could desire to see. And moreover, 
thaoks to the Lord of Light, the vail which 
had threatened to shroud him in darkness was 
taken away. 

He had said, “TI am forgotten,” and lo! he 
was not forgotten. 


Tuz Pousiicatton or Cuartes Dickens's 
WORKs: IN THE UNITED STaTes.—The Philadelphia 
correspondent of the Booksellers’ Guide gives some 
interesting facts as to the issue of Dickens’s early 
works in this country. The “ Pickwick Papers’ were 
published in November, 1836, by the house of Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard ; fifteen hundred copies were issued, 
bound in boards, cloth back, price forty-five cents, 
In 1837 the complete “Sketches by Boz’ was pub- 
lished ; only twelve hundred and fifty copies were 
printed : the demand was so light that several years 
elapsed before another edition was required. ‘Oliver 
Twist’? was issued by the same house in 1838. Mr. 
Dickens wrote to his American publishers, November 
: 1839, announc the of “ Master 
tum ‘s Chea bat FA yy the 
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mail the letter did not reach its destination 
until the following F . “Old Curiosity Shop” 
and “ Barnaby Ri ccession. 


” followed in rapid su 
A liberal price, the times and a 
of the author, was paid for advance sheets of each of 


these works. Dickens’s visit to America, in ee, wee 
unfortunate; he came to obtain an international 
2opyright and failed ; to land sour 
and crabbed, eTeafter refused to furnish ad- 





Carey, Lea & were the only publishers of 
complete American e‘itions of Dickens’s works. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


[Dedicated to the Noble Infant, and sung with great 
applause by the late Emperor of the French.) 





Ox, who with fire was baptizéd, 
While bullets played around his head, 
And kept as calm as if in bed? 

My Louis! 





Who cool as cucumber did rest. 
And was, we read, but little impressed, 
While Prussians shot their level best ? 

Our Louis ! 
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Who carried off the mountain-tops 
While down the Prussian eagle flops, 
And till he’s safe he never stops? 
My Frossard ! 





Who make a limp resistance brief, 

And bow to our victorious chief, 

And swear like troopers hoch und tief? 
The Prussians ! 
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Who, when in front, when shots fell thick, 
With me did like a hero stick, 
And never thought to cut his stick? 

My Louis ! 


Who keeps a ball that he picked up, 
Who row nor rumpus ne’er kick’d up, 
Who never will be a lick’d pup? 

My Louis! 











Adown whose noses trickled tears, 
Who gave him three tremendous cheers, 
Heard loud above the cannoneers ? 

The soldiers ! 


Who lost an officer and ten men, 

Whom we shall never see again, 

(And the Gallic cock feels like a hen)? 
The army! 














And when escaped from shot and shell, 

And back to Paris with ma belle, 

Who'll kiss young Nap and make him well? 
His mother ! 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Tue Duke of Nassau’s silver weighs three 
and a half tons. 


Mrs. Buriincame will return to the United 
States in September. 


Tue wife of President Juarez is hopelessly 
ill with cancer in the stomach. 


THERE are twenty known dwarfs in the 
world smaller than Tom Thumb. 


Srr Epwiy Lanpseer, the distinguished 
painter, is in a very critical condition. 


Tue Emperor of Brazil is expected to leave 
Rio at an early day on a visit to Lisbon. 


Ex-Secrerary Bort, about whom nothing 
has lately been heard, has just gone to Long Branch. 


Masor-Generart. W. B. Hagen has received 
permission to visit Europe to watch the movements 
of the war. 


Mrs. ApeLA McKeons, of California, is an 
independent candidate for Congress from her district 
in her own State. 


Nicuo.as Lonewortn once purchased the 
business portion of the city of Cincinnati for the 
value of a horse. 


A sUBSCRIPTION is to be opened in Paris for 
the children of the unfortunate vost-Paradol, who 
are left seriously destitute. 

Tue First Secretary of the late Prussian 
Embassy to Paris is a nephew of the famous dan- 
seuse, Taglionl, whose name he bears. 

Tue widow of the French Marshal Niel, 
although in perfectly good circumstances, is said to 
exercise a rather despicable parsimony, 

Mrs. Epwin Boorn, née McVicker, whose 
life has been in a precarious ©Ondition for some days 
at Long Branch, is reported convalescent. 


A Letter has been received from Mrs. Lin- 


coln, ing in teful acknowledgment of the ac- 
tion of Congress voting her a pension of $3,000 a 
year. 


Masor Powe. announces his intention to 
enter upon another exploration of the cafion of the 
Colorado River. Aid from military posts has been 
promised. 


Tue Japanese Government has requested 
the King of ssia to send out some German medi- 
cal men capable of filling medical and surgical pro- 
fessorships. 


Hoy. Joun Brack, for forty years United 
States Consul in the city of Mexico, is on a visit to 
his relations at Springfield, Il. He is seventy-two 
years of age. 


Eneuisn Spiritualists say Charles Dickens 
has been received into the spirit-world, and intro- 
duced by Prince Albert to the society which makes up 
that sphere. 


Srr Francis Crossty,an English millionaire, 

has given £200,000 to certain public charities, with the 

romise that it shall be perpetually invested in United 
tates securities. 


Mrs. Hannan Haw ey, ninety-six years of 
age, and the oldest woman in Boston, was baptized 
recently. Her father was a lieutenant in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and her husband died in the war of 1812. 


Vicre-ApmrraL Porter is about to visit the 
several navy-yards, where vessels are now being fitted 
out for sea, in order to give his personal attention to 
—— connected with their completeness and effi- 
ciency. 


Joseru Hoxtr, one of the most conspicuous 
mer of New York city, an extremely industrious gen- 
tleman, and for many years President of the Howard 
Mission for Little Wanderers, died at Westerly, R. I., 
August 18, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 


Encuisn papers announce the death, in 
Staffordshire, of Jean Babtiste Francois Mien, one of 
the few surviving witnesses of the execution of Louis 
XVI. He was born on the 15th of August, 1786, and 
was taken prisoner of war at St. Domingo in 1803. 


CHANG AND Ena, the Siamese twins, arrived 
at New York, Saturday, August 13, from Liverpool. On 
the second day out Chang was attacked with paraly- 
sis, which affects his left side, and almost wholly 
deprives him of the use of his limbs and the power of 
speech. Eng has, so far, felt no symptoms of illness. 


Tue Russian Princess Suwaron is said to 
be the greatest female gambler in Europe. She makes 
the tour of the various gambling resorts, going from 
Baden to Monaco, and spending all her time at the 
tables. She is still young, but has been married 
three times, and is now separated from her last hus- 
band. 


Tue following singular story comes to us 
from the London “‘ Standard”: “‘On M, Paradol’s ar 
rival in Washington, Mr, Fish, an old and intimate 
friend of the French Envoy, said to him, ‘ As a Minis- 
ter of France, I welcome you; as a friend, I forbid 
you to enter my door.’ Mr. Fish, it should be under- 
stood, was the person who induced M,. Paradol to de- 
liver the lectures by which he achieved so great a repu- 
tation in the United States some two or three years 
ago. The cause of this cool reception is alleged to 


| have been the fancied defection of M. Paradol from 


| his old principles, and it is stated that it thoro’ 


paralyzed and crushed the unfortunate gentleman,” 
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THE LADY ADELAIDE. 


Sue rode down by her fields of golden grain, 
And saw the harvesters among the sheaves, 

And in her eyes there came a look of pain, 
As one who silently in secret grieves— 

As one who holds her hand before her heart, 

That none may see the thorn or know the smart. 


Swath upon swath down fell the golden wheat ; 
Of all the harvesters she saw but one, 
And he who bound the ripe sheaves at his feet 
Knew not the killing thing that he had done— 
Knew not the-pain his voice would wake in her, 
The sea of anguish that his glance would stir. 


And when he came to where the lady sat, 
He bowed most courteously, and resting there, 
He cooled his dark face with his broad-brimmed 
hat, 
And told her of the harvest full and fair ; 
And loud and fierce her heart cried in her 
breast, 
Beating her bosom in its wild unrest. 


And when she turned her steed and rode away 
Her cheek was paler than the driven snow, 
And from her lip the color fled away, 
And in her eye lay depths of untold woe ; 
Loud sang the reapers, reaping down the grain, 
And lond her heart cried in its bitter pain. 


She looked with loathing on her costly gown, 
And fiercely spat upon her jeweled hands; 
She cursed her wealth, the cross that weighed 

her down, 
The spreading forests and the fertile lands ; 
But not the ripe grain swayed by summer air, 
Because the labor of his hand spoke there. 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 
OR, 


THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


WHEN grief comes to a woman, she sits in her 
chamber and weeps ; but when it seizes a man, 
he rushes forth and beats down his sorrow in 
revelry, or loses it in bodily fatigue. Ralph 
slept for very weariness, but he awoke to a 
bitter sense of loss and pain, of anger and 
jealousy, and that jaded look upon his face, 
which stole something from its youthfulness, 
had in this one day so deepened in intensity 
that haggard lines had settled round his fresh 
lips, and his cheeks seemed hollow and worn. 
Ethel had stung his pride—this was what hurt 
him most; she had joined the ranks of his 
enemies, she had rejected him because all the 
rest of the Coryton world rejected him—be- 
cause he was outside their noble and pompous 
pale, and, imperceptibly, perhaps, to herself, 
her mind had been influenced by their minds, 
and had taken their tone. 

On this bright, sunny Sabbath morning there 
was not a man in Coryton whose spirit sympa- 
thized so little with the Sabbath rest as Ralph 
Hatherleigh’s did. 

“T have good news for you, my boy,” said 
Mr. Spence, at breakfast. “ Your father is at 
Marseilles; we had a telegram from him last 
night ; he’ll be home in a day or two.” 

Ralph’s face flushed a little as he heard the 
news. 

“T am glad of it,” he answered. “I hope 
his return will put an end to the undue influ- 
ence exercised over my grandfather. If my 
father will listen to my counsel, he'll go up to 
Hatherleigh at once, and insist on seeing him. 
It is time that Mrs, Hatherleigh’s cruel power 
should cease. She must let father and son 
meet, or we must threaten to proclaim to the 
world her refusal. We must make her hear 
some juster voice than the sycophant approval 
of her flunkies and her dependents ; we must 
teach her there is such a thing as public 
opinion, and it will not uphold such & course 
as hers.” 

“ Possession is nine points of the law, my 
boy,” returned Mr. Spence, with a slight shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘It is of no use for us either 
to ignore her great power, or to declaim against 
it too early. She has got the citadel ; we must 
set our forces down silently before it at first.” 

“We have been silent too long,” replied 
Ralph. “Our position, in point of law and 
justice, is as strong as hers—nay, stronger ; 
and if we except the small, mean world of 
Coryton and of Hatherleigh, we have the public 
with us also. Outside the cowardly circle in 
which these people live, every honest man 
would sympathize with us in our indignation 
at their conduct.” 

‘*What’s that you say?” said Lina’s small 
voice, wearily. 

She had entered while he spoke and stood 
now a moment in the doorway, looking as 
fragile as a shadow, which would flit away 
before a breath ora touch. She had, in fact, 
heard every word Ralph had uttered, and, 
coming forward, she leaned her hand upon his 
chair. 

“There are no honest men,” she continued. 
“The world is one great, round, rolling lie, 
and Mammon is the god of it all. Whoever 
heard of sympathy being given to the pauper, 
the beggar, or the unsuccessful? Nonsense ! 
we kick them out of our way, or shut them up 
out of our sight. Be successful, Ralph, gain 
Hatherleigh, and see the round world clap its 
hands ; be defeated, and the applause will be 
given to your enemy.” 

“You are a true lawyer’s daughter, Lina,” 
said Mr. Spence ; “‘ you know the world pretty 
well. To be oyster or knife, that’s the alter- 
na‘ive it presents to a man.” 

These were the old lawyer’s sentiments, but 
at heart he was the most romantic of men— 
romance is the special weakness of lawyere— 
ana the circumstances surrounding his daugh- 
ter’s connection with the Hatherleighs had 
always been a splendid piece of excitement for 








him, having this advantage over a fiction, that 
it was real, and the interest never flagged, and 
he could not see through the plot, and tell how 
it would end. However, in his dreams— for 
what man dreams, and fancies flesh and blood 
the puppets of his hands, as a lawyer does ?— 
in his dreams he gave his daughter her 
triumph, and brought the young hero home 
victorious. 

Ralph, in his new bitterness, sympathized 
with his mother’s words—not in speech, like 
the lawyer, but in heart. 

‘““Depend on this, mother,” he said, “ that, 
whether defeated or successful, I shall fight a 
hard fight—not for the sake of the lands ; if I 
won them to-day I could find a pleasure in giv- 
ing them away in charity to-morrow, and in 
making a pauper lunatic asylum of Hatherleigh, 
just to show what I care for their name and 
their pride.” 

Mr. Spence laughed. 

‘*We'll do something better with the old 
house than that,” he said ; ‘and the estate is 
worth caring for, Ralph.” 

“Not to me,” returned the young man, 
bitterly, “‘ except as a means to show the world 
that even hatred had to do justice at last. 
is because I have been unacknowledged, thrust 
out of their pale, insulted, ostracised, that I am 
determined to assert my rightful place, and not 
for the sake of the mere inheritance.” 

Lina sat listening, with a bright spot burning 
on each pale cheek, and a shrinking, painful 
look in her blue eyes as she glanced from one 
to the other. 

“ T hope your father will back you up, Ralph,” 
she said; “but you know it is his mother’s 
hate, his mother’s avarice and pride, we have 
to contend against, and it is hard for a son to 
treat his mother as a foe.” 

“The enmity has been on her side, not on 
ours,” observed Ralph. ‘‘If a mother cheats 
and wrongs a son, and raises an unnatural war- 
fare between herself and her child, she must 
take the consequences of her own act.” 

Lina sighed, then laughed a little, pushing 
her cup from her wearily. 

‘* Well, I am sorry for her,” she said ; “I am 
really, wicked and proud as she is. It is so 
horrid to be hated. I could not bear to be 
hated. I should die under it. I should feel as 
if I were being blown away, like one of those 
‘ what’s-o-clocks’ the children gather in the 
fields. It wouldn’t take much, you know, to 
kill me ; just a breath or two of hatred would 
do it.” 

She beld up her thin hand to the light, and 
laughed at it, with her pretty pale face flushing 
brightly, and tears shining in her great, pitiful, 
childish eyes. 

“My dear mother, why distress yourself so 
foolishly and uselessly ?” asked her son. ‘You 
are a very different woman from Mrs. Hather- 


leigh ; no one could think of hating you.” 


Lina looked up in his face, and smiled while 
she held out one little fragile hand to her 
father, which he took tenderly. 

“You dear old pater,” she said. ‘ You and 
Ralph will love me on to the last; and if his 
mother makes my husband hate me, you'll hold 
me close, so that he shan’t kill me with his 
angry looks ; and, if I die, bury me quickly out 
of his sight. He'll forgive me then ; he'll say, 
‘She was 2 silly little thing ; she didn’t know 
right from wrong, but she tried to vlease me all 
her life.’ * ‘ 

‘““My dear Lina, don’t be so childish,” ex- 
postulated Mr. Spence, half vexed. ‘ At your 
age, and with a grown-up son sitting beside 
you, it is really very silly to talk like this.” 

“Don’t scold me,” she said. “I haven’t 
eaten breakfast enough for a bird as it is, and 
now my appetite is quite gone.” 

‘My dear,” resumed Mr. Spence, in a warn- 
ing voice, ‘‘I only wish you to understand that 
you are wrong to make such foolish remarks. 
Bad as Mrs. Hatherleigh may be, I don’t believe 
she would attempt to set your husband’s heart 
against you; and if she did try, she would cer- 
tainly fail.” 

“But she hates me so!” persisted Lina; 
“and now Ralph is coming home, I feel quite 
frightened. Who can tell what she’ll say to 
him ?” 

“She can say nothing that will influence him, 
Lina,” said Mr. Spence. ‘Your husband has 
too much sense to listen to the mere spite of a 
vindictive woman.” 

Lina sighed again, but made no answer. 

*“T am not surprised my mother feels nerv- 
ous,” said Ralph. “If I remember Mrs. Hath- 
erleigh aright, I should say she is a woman 
loving power so much, that she would dare a 
great deal to maintain it. She will not easily 
resign her sway over her husband or her son.” 

** She’s wicked enough to do anything,” in- 
terposed Lina, with sudden energy. 

“T wish she may try,” said the lawyer. 
‘*Wouldn’t it be delicious to be down upon her 
for forging a will, or any little deed of that 
kind ” 

“T don’t know,” said Lina, listlessly. ‘“ Rich 
people have so many friends, I dare say the 
world would take her part even then.” 

** Especially here at Hatherleigh,” observed 
Ralph, “‘ where for so many years the Hather- 
leighs and the Corytons have laid us under a 
ban. I suppose you are used to it, sir, and 
don’t mind it; but for my part, when I come 
home I feel as if there were a curse in the air 
all around me. And it spreads; I assure you, 
Mrs. Hatherleigh knows how to implant her 
own hatred of us in every heart that comes 
under her influence.” 

The flush upon his face, and the intense bit- 
terness in his tone struck even the listless Lina 
with surprise. 

** Have you had anything toannoy you lately, 
Ralph ?” she said. 

“T have had so much to annoy me, mother, 
that if my father’s return was not expected now 
daily, I would leave home at once. I would 
not live another day under the ugly shadow of 
these Corytons and Hatherleighs. 

“T can’t blame you for that,” she answered. 
“Living under a upas tree like this is not good 
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for the health, either morally or physically. 
See what it has done for me! I am fading 
away! I look like a streak of moonlight as I 
walk about.” 

She laughed at herself again, rising from her 
chair, and standing in the light seeming, in her 
white dress, like the pale shadow of a woman, 
with the faded glory of her lost health and 
beauty shining mournfully about her. 

‘Mother, don’t make me curse the hand that 
has done all this,” said Ralph. “I hate Mrs. 
Hatherleigh sufficiently as it is.” 

Lina’s eyes sparkled, and she laid her thin 
hand on his shoulder. 

“You can’t hate her too fiercely, Ralph, 
either for my sake or your own,” she said. ‘* Ah, 
you'll revenge me one day, and yourself, too, I 
hope,” she added. 

Well, he hoped it also; he did not deny it. 
The thought of his love and its loss was sore in 
his heart at this moment, and setting that loss 
down as due to Mrs, Hatherleigh, he hated her 
intensely to-day—her and all the Corytons, es- 
pecially the selfish, supercilious young man who 
was recklessly ruining a girl’s name for his own 
paltry pleasure. 

“T suppose it isn’t genteel to hate,” con- 
tinued Lina, with a little laugh. “It is what 
you call ‘bad form ; the ‘upper ten’ don’t do 
it, of course. They are quite passionless, are 
they not, like red herrings? or else they hide 
their little hatreds under an icy armor of polite- 
ness. Our aristocratic enemies at the castle, 
you know, regard us with supreme indifference. 
In fact, they are not our enemies at all ; they 
are simply aware of our contemptible existence, 
nothing more. 

Curiously enough, in her small, human way, 
Lina had the knack of touching a sore feeling 
with an adroit finger. Had she searched for the 
subtlest words in the counsel of Ahitophel, she 
could not have strengthened the gall and bit- 
terness in Ralph’s heart more cunningly thai 
she did by this speech. She did not even know 
that he had any cause of dislike against the 
young heir of Coryton, but there was a marvel- 
ous instinct in her, which made her nerves 
vibrate sympathetically with all the small fee!- 
ings of the human mind—the hates, and spites, 
and jealousies which torment the spirit when it 
is galled. These she understood, and she never 
soothed them; hate beneath her tongue grew 
rancorous, and jealousy was an adder’s sting. 
And yet she did it all so unconsciously, her 
words were so little, so childish and silly, while 
she added fire to enmity, and poison to spite, that 
no one dreamed of being angry with her, or of 
holding her responsible for the flame she 
kindled. Perhaps these two men, who lived in 
the daily atmosphere of distrust and anxious 
enmity she breathed around her, were not even 
aware that her mind touched their minds with 
its own canker. ‘ 

“ Perhaps they'll wake up in a more lively 
manner to the fact of our existence soon,” re- 
marked Ralph, hiding his anger with a laugh. 
* At all events, I'll try to make them.” 

* Don’t come into collision with those young 
men at the castle, Ralph,” said his grandfather. 
‘* Nothing could be worse taste than that. I 
hope your pride and gentlemanly feeling will 
save you from such folly.” 

“T have nothing to say against the younger 
one, sir,” answered Ralph ; “he ts only a fool ; 
but the elder brother had better keep out of my 
way, unless he wishes to hear my opinion of 
him very plainly spoken.” 

Mr. Spence gazed at his grandson in surprise, 
but Lina flushed a little, and passed her small, 
worn hand caressingly through his hair. 

‘* What a pity dueling is out of date, Ralph!” 
she said. ‘It would be as good as a play tome 
to see you call out those two insolent, careless 
young men, and Pe 

“Lina! Lina!” interposed Mr. Spence. 
“Talk more sensibly to the lad, or else be silent. 
This is really too bad. Come, it is time to get 
ready for church. Are you going ?” 

“J should think not,” said Lina, wearily. 
“ T should faint in this heat, and be carried out 
like a few bones in a muslin bag. Besides, 
why should I go to irritate myself with a sight 
of Mrs. Hatherleigh, leaning on her dear 
daughter, Lady Augusta’s arm, and all the 
Coryton world pressing obsequiously around 
them to get a nodorasmile? I won’t see it. 
I'm sick of it all. And even the parson is a 
toady of the Corytons, and makes a rush ont of 
his surplice to shake hands with them in the 
churchyard. Find me a congregation of Chris- 
tians, father, all equals when they touch sacred 
ground, and I'll go in humbly, and sit down 
amongst them. Now it only makes me angry 
to go.” 

“You must search for such a congregation, 
Lina, in the churchyard; it is only in that 
ground we are equals,” said Mr. Spence, gravely, 
‘For the rest, perhaps, you had better stay at 
home and take care of yourself. You'll have a 
fatiguing journey to Southampton to-morrow. 
Ralph, you'll go with your mother ; your father 
will be made happier by a sight of your face 
than by mine, I expect.” 

“T don’t think I shall go till Tuesday,” said 
Lina, as she settled herself in her chair by the 
window; “and then, of course, Ralph will 
accompany me.” 

“ Certainly,” he answered. “But we ought 
to go to-morrow, mother. It would be so very 
annoying to my father, should he arrive, to 
find no one awaiting him.” 

“ Well, well, I'll make up my mind by-and- 
by,” she rejoined. ‘“‘ You are going to church 
with your grandfather, Ralph.” 

“T think not, mother,” he replied; “I am 
scarcely in the mood. I don’t fancy we should 
talk over our family quarrels, our worries, and 
our hatreds, and then put on our hats and rush 
into a church for the mere sake of being 
respectable. I believe a walk in the woods 
will do me more good to-day than Mr. English’s 
sermon.” 

“T dare say it will,” returned Lina, a little 
eagerly. 

In another minute both gentlemen had de- 
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parted, and Lina watched them go down the 
garden with a relieved look on her worn face. 

“*T was afraid they wouldn’t go,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ Men always lop about the house on 
Sundays in such an aggravating manner !” 

With this she rose, and stepped out from the 
window upon the lawn, but in a moment re- 
turned and went to the book-case. 

“Td better take a goody book with me,” she 
said, with a listless yawn ; “it will look more 
natural. ‘Mrs. Chapone’s Letters’—that will 
do. It’s quite a Sunday book ; it’s as dreary as 
dust, and as dry as old pease. I remember 
poor papa giving it tome when I wasagirl. [ 
think it helped to make a hypocrite of me.” 

Then she went down the garden to a se- 
cluded spot near a little, narrow lane running 
up from Coryton, and here, after a little wait- 
ing, there came a rustle in the hedge, and 
Ephraim Byles’s yellow face gleamed out upon 
her from among the green leaves. 

‘“* Well ?” cried Lina, in an eager whisper, as 
she came forward to meet him. 

“Well,” returned Ephraim, sulkily, “it is 
arranged at last. He’s going to-night, or, 
rather, to-morrow morning at sunrise.” 

aa goodness !” said Lina, with a deep 
sigh. 

“Thank me, you mean,” observed Ephraim, 
in the same sulky way. “And it has beer 
hard work, I assure you. He has frightened 
me nearly out of my life once or twice ; I never 
wish to deal with such an ugly customer again.” 

“ Never mind, now it is over,” she answered. 
‘When he is once safe away we'll forget him. 
And I'll keep my word: the deed of partner- 
ship shall be signed to-morrow.” 

“Tf you think that is alll am going to ask 
for this work, Mrs. Ralph, you are mistaken,” 
observed Ephraim. “It’s worth more, and I’m 
going to have more. See what a thing it is for 
you, to have him sent off before the captain 
returns! If I hadn’t managed this business 
for you, how would you be feeling to-day, I 
wonder? Not quite so comfortable, I expect, 
as you are now—thanks to me.” 

““T don’t deny it,” said the wretched Lina ; 
“though sometimes I ask myself whether any- 
thing can be worse than enduring your odious 
presence. Speak out! Say at once what you 
intend to wring from my fears and my misery.” 

“Nothing you care for very much,” sneered 
Ephraim. ‘And I wouldn’t advise you to 
snarl at me to-day, because, firstly, I’m in a 
bad temper, and secundly, it’s waste of time.” 

“Very well,” said Lina, restraining herself 
by & great effort. “Now, will you have the 
kindness to speak out, Mr. Byles ?” 

“You could be civil enough,” he continued, 
still sulkily, “‘ while all this was going on ; but 
now you know I have arranged the matter for 
you—at the risk of my life, I swear—you don’t 
care to give me a civil word.” 

“TI am quite civil,” she returned, quietly, 
“and thankful to you besides, and ready to 
keep my part of the compact directly I hear he 
is gone. I have putipff my journey till Tuesday 
on purpose to be assured of this, and to see the 
deed of partnership signed. Now, may I ask 
what more- you want’? This seems to me a 
pretty good payment.” 

Was Ephraim himself afraid to speak, that 
even now he delayed, and sneered, and snarled, 
and strove to make her feel how great his 
power was before he ventured on his odious 
request ? 

‘“* Now, look here,” he said, at last, ‘‘ when 
I’m a gentleman, you know, I mean to marry.” 

“ Well ?” returned Lina. 

“ Well,” repeated Ephraim ; “and I’ve seen 
a good deai of Miss Dalton lately, and I like 
her.” 

“You!” exclaimed Lina. 

“Yes, me,” he replied. “Why not? And 
so you must speak to Mr. Dalton, and—and 
manage the affair for me.” 

“TI” said Lina, retreating from him with a 
white, scared face, and eyes blazing with 
wrath. ‘* No—lI’ll die first !” 

“No you won't,” sneered Ephraim; “you'll 
think better of that. Suppose I say I won't 
stir an inch further in this matter unless you 
consent ?” 

“T don’t care,” said Lina, her eyes still fixed 
on his defiantly; “I'll die, I tell you, rather 
than do that. There isn’t much life in me; I'll 
throw it away like a withered leaf before I con- 
sent to such iniquity.” 

As she retreated, Ephraim Byles came toward 
her, but her anger was so great she could not 
endure this, and, having no other weapon, she 
flung the book she held against his yellow face 
as he approached her. 

“Do your worst,” she cried, white with 
indignation and contempt; “I can but die! 
Don’t name her again to me, you miserable 
reptile !” 

With this she fled up the garden, and, after 
a@ moment’s hesitation, Ephraim Byles sneaked 
over the hedge again, trembling with impotent 
rage in every dastard limb. 








THE BATTLES OF WEISSENBURG 
AND WOERTH. 


In this issue we publish two battle-pieces, 
from sketches taken by a Prussian artist, for- 
merly an officer in the Landwehr. They de- 
picture the sudden and unexpected attack of 
the Prussian troops on the French outposts in 
the neighborhood of Landau and Weissenburg, 
and the subsequent affair at Woerth. The battle 
of Weissenburg was brief and brilliant, but ex- 
ceedingly destructive to Germans and French. 
Says a dispatch from Mayence dated the 4th 
inst.: ‘“*The Prussian force comprised two line 
regiments, one Bavarian regiment, and some 
artillery ; together about 9,000 strong. They 
drove the French before them into Weissen- 
burg. The artillery was then brought up and 
opened on the fortification: of the town. The 
town soon caught fire. Seeing this and some 
confusion among the French troops, the Prus- 
sians could no longer be restrained by their 
officers, who were anxious to first reduce the 
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town by artillery. The soldiers rushed forward 
with the bayonet, and surprised the French, 
who,-not expecting an infantry attack for 
hours to come, were barricading and intrench- 
ing. The loss of the Prussians was heavy, but 
they took 800 prisoners and the town. There 
is the greatest enthusiasm here, and a crowd 
around the palace is waiting to cheer the king.” 
The same correspondent writes on the 5th at 
midnight: ** Half of the prisoners first taken at 
Weissenburg marched from the citadel to the 
railway. They puta good face on matters, and 
showed true French gayety. A large crowd 
received them very well, and threw packages 
of tobacco and cigars to their beaten foes. The 
soldiers all belonged to the 74th Regiment of 
the line. The officers were allowed to retain 
their swords. They will be paroled on reach- 
ing Munich. The other 400 taken at Weissen- 
burg went last night to Erfurt. There were 
800 in all, as before stated. Wine and cigars 
were offered to them by the Germans, but the 
French desired to pay for everything. The 
privates were disarmed, but kept their steel 
bayonet-sheaths and knapsacks.” 

The French account of the battle varies but 
slightly from the Prussian. A dispatch from 
Nancy says : 

‘* While General Douay’s division, composed 
of the 74th and 650th Regiments of the Line; 
the 16th battalion of Chasseurs, on foot ; one 
regiment of mounted Chasseurs, and one regi- 
ment of Turcos, were engaged, yesterday, in the 
neighborhood of Weissenburg, they were actu- 
ally startled by a tremendous discharge of artil- 
lery. As the patrols which had been posted all 
along the frontier had not signaled the presence 
of any Prussian troops, the men believed for a 
moment that they wére surrounded by the 
enemy. This was not the case, but Prussians 
in great force, and well supplied with artillery 
appeared on the heights of Schwergen, occupy- 
ing the whole of the country near a small Bava- 
rian village. 

‘General Douay ordered his troops to ad- 
vance before the enemy, keeping as much as 
possible behind Weissenburg, which lay be. 
tween them and the Prussian forces. But this 
precaution proved quite useless, because the 
guns were pouring a tremendous fire upon 
them, and the troops were falling in great num- 
bers in the town of Weissenburg itself. The 
French retired from their former position, and 
commenced marching on the right side of the 
town. The Prussian gus were firing at a tre- 
mendous rate, and their shot and shells fell 
equally in Weissenburg and among the troops. 
Several houses were on fire, and a large num- 
ber of soldiers lay dead or wounded. 

‘General Vohcan’s division was begining to 
retire at about eleven o’clock, when a new at- 
tack was ordered, The Turcos led the way, 
and, bayonet in hand, threw themselves on one 
of the Prussian batteries. All proved to be use- 
less. Had the French insisted on attacking the 
enemy any longer there would not have been 
one of them left on the ground alive. As soon 
as what was left of General Douay’s forces be- 
gan retiring, the Prussian artillery began play- 
ing upon them. It was about twelve o’clock 
when General Douay himself fell, a victim to 
Prussian artillery. The troops began to run 
without order, crossing roads and vineyards un- 
til they again reached the furthest part of 
Weissenburg.” 

The battle of Woerth was but a continuation of 
Weissenburg. It was not, as at first reported, 
an affair of pickets. On the contrary, it was a 
combat that, while it continued, was stern and 
bloody. ‘* On the 6th,” says Marshal MacMahon, 
in his report of his engagement at Woerth or 
Froschweiller, “‘ the enemy attacked the heights 
of Guersdorf, opening with cannons and rifles. 
The attack was so violent that the First Division 
was compelled to change front. Soon the Prus- 
sians made a feint from the right bank of the 
Saar, followed, at noon, by a renewal of the at- 
tack on the right wing. Charges of cavalry and 
infantry failed to dislodge the enemy, and at four 
o’clock the French right was broken, and a re- 
treat upon Saverne and Niederbron became a 
necessity.” ‘ 

A dispatch to the Associated Press, dated the 
13th inst., from London, says: * The engage- 
ments on Saturday were both far in our front. 
There are few details besides the official sum- 
mary already sent. Though the combats at 
Weissenburg and Woerth are regarded as minor 
engagements, yet they are in reality of the 
highest importance. The earliest official dis- 
patches underestimated the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the victory. Instead of a few hundred 
prisoners having been captured at Weissen- 
burg, their number amounts to nearly two 
thousand. Both struggles were stubborn. 
The French soldiers stood their ground well. 
Their rifles proved terribly destructive. It was 
downright hard fighting which enabled the Ger- 
mans to claim the honors of the day. The fight 
being one not of bullets only, but of bayonets 
also, it was decided at last by the actual strength 
of the respective combatants. Physically, the 
German soldiers, on the average, are heavier 
than ordinary. The French supposed that the 
hew weapons would alter warfare—that the old 
style hand-to-hand combats were obsolete. This 
engagement proved otherwise. 

‘“*The Zouaves did what they could to check 
the advance of regiments by pouring in volleys 
from a concealed position. They had posted 
themselves in pits dug for the purpose. Not 
until the advancing regiments suffered from 
this concealed fire did the German soldiers 
know that. their progress was to be contested. 
They saw no sign of troops in their front. 
Such an ordeal as this tested the stuff of which 
these men were made, They bore themselves 
with ‘extraordinary valor. Men were struck 
down by hundreds, yet the regiments never 
wavered. The Zopayes were driven from their 
places of concealment, and the ground they had 
occupied was won by their opponents. 

“The exact details are not forthcoming. It 
is impossible to learn, even approximately, how 
many fell, but it is quite certain that the Ger- 
man loss has been proportionately enormous.” 








A private dispatch from a military surgeon 
confirms this information: ‘‘ The latest state- 
ments from the iield where MacMahon’s army 
was so thoroughly beaten say that while the 
victory was complete, and the number of 
prisoners taken amounts to 6,000, the losses on 
both sides were enormous, These losses can 
be ill-afforded by the French. For them to 
replace those who are killed, wounded, or 
missing is hardly possible. The Germans, on 
the other hand, can fill up all their blauks in 
the course of a few hours. They have a super- 
abundance of trained soldiers ready to join 
their regiments at a moment’s notice. Should 
the Germans be defeated in a general engage- 
ment, they would be ready in the course of a 
week to fight again. A movement is in pro- 
gress which will greatly strengthen the army 
now encamped on French soil. An addition of 
200,000 men will soon be ready.” 

A war correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, who passed over the field of Woerth 
on the day succeeding the retreat of the de- 
feated French, thus describes the battle : 

‘*T traversed the field while the dead still 
lay unburied on the trampled ground, and could 
form a good notion of how the fight had gone 
by the ghastly evidences which remained. 
Woerth is at the bottom of a fertile valley, 
between two ridges of cultivated ground. 
There is much of wooded land in the neighbor- 
hood ; and especially behind the French posi- 
tion or on the western side of the valley, there 
is a strip of forest which forms a cover for 
retreating troops, 

“The little river Bruder, not big enough in 
summer time to float a skiff, flows through the 
village, and a highroad comes winding down 
toward the village on the eastern side of the 
valley, flanked by trees. Here was the Prus- 
sian position. Stretching far to right and left 
along this road were heaps of spiked helmets 
to be seen; and cart-loads of needle-guns were 
collected under the trees. At a distance the 
French musketry-fire had told more heavily 
than the German ; and I heard that the French 
artillery had been very well served. 

* But though the burying parties were busy 
with the German dead on the eastern side of 
Woerth, there was more than an exchange of 
slaughterous work on the western side. Here 
the Prussians and Bavarians had pushed for- 
ward in strong force, and their fire had told 
fearfully upon the French. The high spirit and 
rigid discipline of the one army had been more 
than a match for the desperate resistance of 
the other. Whole companies of Frenchmen 
had been mowed down in their wild attempts 
to check the enemy’s advance. It had been a 
tolerably equal fight in some places, for the 
ground was strewed with German dead; but 
more and more Frenchmen had fallen in pro- 
portion. Black Turcos and wide-trowsered 
Zouaves lay thick at many points, and the 
cuirassiers had suffered much. There were 
steel breastplates and brass helmets scattered 
thickly on the line of retreat, while the dead 
horses in all directions might be counted by 
hundreds. 

“And so westward through the wood went 
the traces of increasing disaster; officers and 
men lying grimly where they had fallen; some 
in quiet, shady spots, as though upon a picnic, 
seemed asleep. Pools of blood remained where 
the wounded had been found. There were 
knapsacks, rifles, and overcoats, either thrown 
away in flight or left by the wounded on the 
field. Then I came upon a spot where the 
French had rallied, and where the dead of both 
sides. lay thick. Turcos were there who had 
evidently fought to the last, and had tried to 
fire their pieces as they lay. Frenchmen of 
the line regiments had here and there fallen in 
numbers, as though they had halted and faced 
about in regular order. 

“But the aspect of the fields beyond the 
wood seemed to indicate a hasty retreat. 
Wagons were overturned, baggage was thrown 
out upon the rcadside, and many knapsacks 
were to be seen. No one who had passed over 
that battle-ground of Woerth when I did, could 
have failed to realize that a great disaster had 
befallen the French arms, though my observa- 
tions were made when most of the wounded 
had been removed. 

“On so large a scene of action it would 
have been impossible to judge of the exact loss 
mustained. I see no reason, however, to doubt 
the official return on the German side, which 
gives about 10,000 Frenchmen and 7,000 Ger- 
mans hors de combat, and about 7,000 prisoners 
taken by the victors—4,000 in the battle and 
3,000 in the pursuit. These losses, with the 
further loss of cannon and colors, made the 
battle of Woerth an evil day for France. Well 
might the wounded Germans raise themselves 
to cheer the Crown-Prince as he passed, and 
cry that Germany was safe. It will often be 
told how the armies met on the 6th of August, 
and how MacMahon made his unsuccessful 
effort to repel the invasion of Alsace ; how the 
Prussians held the left of the line, and the 
Bavarians and Wurtembergers the right, and 
how a few Baden troops, held in reserve by the 
Crown-Prince, were brought up just in time to 
share the honors of the day. There was a 
fierce attack on both sides, it being difficult to 
say which party began the fight. Gradually, 
as the German troops pressed round upon their 
opponents’ line of retreat, the French were 
forced to so hasty a retrograde movement that 
the retreat became very nearly a rout.” 














ABSENCE OF MIND. 


De. Jostan Campsexy, who lived for many 
years on the Western Reserve, in Ohio, was a skillful 
physician, but withal one of the most eccentric and 
absent-minded persons in the world, except Marga- 
ret, his wife, and she was fully his equal. One sum- 
mer morning the doctor was caught out in a tremen- 
dous shower, which drenched him to the skin. It 
soon cleared off, however, and Dr. Josh rode into his 
own yard, where he took the dripping saddle from 
his horse, and let him go adrift into the pasture. The 
saddle he placed on a stout log of wood, which was 





elevated some four feet from the ground on two posts, 
where the doctor had begun to build a platform to 
dry his peaches on. 

After having got his saddle fixed so it would dry, 
he took the bridle, and putting the bits over the end 
of the log, he stretched out the reins, and hitching 
them to the horn of the saddle, went in to change his 
wet clothes and get breakfast. Josiah, Jr., and Mar- 
garet, Jr., were away from home on a visit, and so 
the two seniors sat down to the morning meal. When 
they were about half through, Jim Atwood, a farmer, 
who lived about eight miles distant, came in, telling 
the doctor he wished he would go over to his house, 
as he reckoned he might be wanted there, and then 
went off to the village in a hurry, after some neces- 


‘ fixens. 
oe When the doctor finished his meal, he took his sad- 
dle-bags. and out he went into the yard, where he de- 
libera mounted his saddle, and set out, in imagi- 
nation, for Jim Atwood’s, 

For a long time he rode on in silence, with his eyes 
intently fixed on “‘ Buchan’s Practice,” which lay open 
before him. At length he to feel the effects of 
the flerce rays of a midday sun, and on loo! up 
from his book, he discovered a house close by him, 
upon which he sang out lustily for a drink of water 

Aunt Margaret, who had been for the last *.o hours 
very busy in the garden, soon made her appearance 
with a pitcher of milk, and after the thirsty stranger 
had taken a long draught, they entered into an ani- 
mated conversation, the doctor launching out into 
rapturous praises of the scenery about the place, the 
neatness of the buildings, the fine orch of peach 
and apple trees; and the lady, who had caught a 
glimpse of the saddle- made a great many in- 
quiries about the health of the neighborhood, etc. 

The doctor finally took his leave of the lady, assur- 
ing her that he would call on his return, and have 
some further conversation with her, as she reminded 
him so much of his wife, who, he was sure, would be 
very happy to make her acquaintance, 

The lady turned to enter the house, and the doctor 
had just gathered up the reins, when Jim Atwood 
— up to the gate, with his horse all in a lather of 


‘oam. 
‘“*What on earth are you doing, doctor?’ yelled 
Jim ; ‘‘ get off that log and come along.”’ 
The doctor was greatly astonished at first, but after 
@ few minutes it got through his hair that he had 
been all the morning riding a beech log in his own 
dooryard, 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 
Recent British Admiralty experiments with 
mixed coal have resulted in a thorough confirmation 
of the wisdom of the course adopted in ordering to be 
used by her majesty’s ships a mixture of North- 
country bituminous and South Wales anthracite coal. 


A uservt article has just been introduced to 
the public by Mr. S. Tatton, of Leek, London. It con- 
sists of a card perforated with holes in a special man- 
ner, into which lengths of silk, twist, cotton, or other 
thread, is laced, so that a single length can be with- 
drawn without fear of its becoming entangled with 
the others, 


Amonost the pure™S natural waters known 
are those of Loch Katrine, in Scotland. This water 
contains but two grains of solid matter per gallon, 
while the water supplied to Guy’s Hospital, London, 
contains forty-seven grains, and the water of the ar- 
tesian well at Southampton contains sixty-eight 
grains. The artesian well of Paris contains twenty 
grains. 


A RECENT invention (says a London journal) 
aims at the entire abolition of oils and all other lubri- 
cating material for boxes, slides, and every condition 
of motion where metallic friction is to be overcome or 
expected. It is claimed that such a result has been 
fully achieved, and there are engines now running 
with this material, which the proprietors aver have 
worked to complete satisfaction for weeks and 
months, It is the work of a scientific and practical 
gentleman well known in Europe, who has spent a 
great many years in the study of physical forces and 
their effects, with especial reference to metals. The 
exact nature of the present invention cannot be 
given. It may, however, be said, in a general way, 
that the discovery—which has received the name of 
metalline—consists of such combinations and manip- 
ulations of various metallic substances as to make a 
surface on which the ordinary axles, cranks, pins, 
slides, etc., of iron, steel, brass, or any other metal, 
will run with much less friction, without heat that 
comes within the slightest possibility of danger, and 
without increase (in fact an actual decrease is claimed) 
of the motive power used. 


A TRIAL was recently made at Paris of a boat 
contrived in imitation of a fish for the use of divers. It 
is modeled upon the cachalot, a species of whale, is 
about fifteen feet long, and is covered on the sides 
with the skin of the animal which it represents, thus 
giving abundant space for a man to lie down inside. 
The mechanism for the play of the fins and the tail is 
very simple and ingenious. The displacement of the 
water has been calculated with such nicety as to 
make the locomotion as easy as possible, and the 
navigator, stretched to his full length on the bottom, 
can—thanks to the disposition of the apparatus— 
assume a descending, ascending, or direct course at 
pleasure, without the slightest fatigue or straining. 
Two pieces of glasses, substituted for eyes, give him 
the necessary light to shape his course in the trans- 
parent element, where he can disport himself with 
the ease and swiftness of 2, veritable fish. In case of 
accident from stoppage of air, a long tube of gutta- 
percha floats upon the surface, communicating with 
the interior. This precaution is, however, scarcely 
necessary, as the supply of air can be renewed each 
time on coming to the surface, by means of a pipe 
opening into the mouth and body. 


Proressor H. H. Hi_pesranpson, of the 
University of Upsal, in Sweden, has prepared four 
synoptical meteorological maps, which contain seve- 
ral features of scientific interest. It is generally 
known that a fall of the barometer is usually followed 
by an increase of heat, and vice versé. But in 
Sweden, from observations taken from Lapland to 
Upsal, the barometer and thermometer frequently 
show results quite contrary to the general experience 
of more southern latitudes ; the barometer often falls 
considerably, while during the long winter nights of 
this region the thermometer generally remains sta- 
tionary, and when storms are prevalent, invariably 
falls along with the barometer. Experience shows 
that in those regions an intimate relation exisis, not 
only between the variations of the pressure of the at- 
mosphere and those of the direction of the wind, but 
also between the movements of the barometer and 
thermometer during serious atmospheric perturba. 
tions. The dampness of the atmosphere being much 
greater in the south-east part of the territory visited 
by a violent storm than at the opposite extremity, 
it is easy to conceive that the atmospheres at those two 
points possess entirely different qualities, analogous, 
in some degree, to those of the cquatorial and polar 
currents, 
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NEWS BREVITIES. 
Norroik, Va., wants a public library. 
Putiapetputa has female undertakers. 
Deer are tame and plenty in Wisconsin. 
Newport, R. L., has 12,500 regular residents. 


A census of England is to be taken next 
year. 


Cauirornta Olives are more plenty than ever 
ore. 


Japanese bamboo thrives finely in Cali- 
fornia, 


An Iowa man aptly advertises “ Kerosene 
and coffins.” 


Cotumsus, Ga., counts 7,450; loss since 
1860, 2,200. 


Wiu1amsport, Penn., is organizing a colored 
brass band. 


A New Axsany, Ind., lady is building a 
245,000, hotel. 


Tue rank and file of the army numbers 
now 34,593 men. 


‘Tennessee is to have thirty-five additional 
money-order offices. 


A Kansas town has had to advertise for a 
doctor and a druggist. 


Saratoca hotels receive two hundred and 
fifty new guests daily. 


Detaware will dedicate her first normal 
school next month. 


Asovut 35,000 Iowa cows have gone into the 
cheese factory business, 


Ir is reported that gold has been discovered 
in Chippewa County, Wis. 


A CaLirornian is raising a crop of poppies 
which covers thirteen acres, 


Tuere were forty fatal strokes of lightning 
in Wisconsin during July. 


Nesraska City was founded in 1854, and 
now has a population of 9,000, 


A caBBacE at Arizona Hill, S. C., has 
twenty separate and distinct heads. 


An Albany girl took poison because another 
girl declined her brother’s hand. 


Ricumonp, Va., expects to have 55,000 
population by the present census. 


Tue grain shipmente from Nebraska City 
last year equaled 2,000,000 bushels. 


DELAWARE promises to send 1,350,000 bas- 
kets of peaches to market this season. 


Accorpine to Gladstone the wealth of Eng- 
land increases $500,000,000 every year. ‘i 


Iti1no1s has knitting-factories that use up 
65,000 pounds of raw materials at a batch. 


Mississippi is to have no less than forty agri- 
cultural fairs during the coming autumn. 


Tue police in » Southern city report that 
the r on their beat are too lazy to steal. 


Kicuteen hundred persons slept on one 
night recently at one of the Saratoga hotels. 


Tue monthly pay of the naval and civil 
officers at the Charlestown Navy Yard is $30,000, 


In Arizona, the thermometer has ranged 
from 112 to 116 degrees in the shade for some time, 


Tue corn and fruit crops in Tennessee this 
season will largely exCeed those of any former year. 


Boston has a resident who has started on 
ms second century with a fair prospect of completing 


Denver, Colorado, receives an ave 
amount of 2,500 pounds of fruit from California every 


day. 
Tue returns from the Boston public baths 


~ 4 that there were nearly half a million bathers in 


Art‘the White Mountains this season the 
list of tourists has not been as large as on previous 
years. 

Tue city of New Sweden, in Maine, was 


gs possession of recently by fifty Swedish fam- 
es. 


In Lafayette, Ind., recently, a Spiritualist 
and a minister settled their little differences in a knock 
own. 


Aut the conductors on the Erie Railroad are 
married men. No single man is employed in that 
capacity. 

THE census returns indicate the population 


of Wisconsin will not exceed nine hundred and fifty 
thousand, 


THe manufacture of salt in Michigan this 
year shows an increase upon the manufacture of last 
year of 52,731 barrels. 


A NEw county is proposed to be formed in 
Missouri, of Randolph, Monroe, and Adrian, with’ 
Sturgeon as the county seat. 


Tue towns along the line of the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad are ming the most extensive 
markets for the shipment of Texas cattle. 


Tur Worcester “ Gazette,” in an article on 
the police of that city says, that of the thirty-one 
officers, fifteen will measure not less than six feet in 
height. 

Tue land now.comprising plaster works in 
Michigan numbers 3,727 acres, and the capital in- 


vested in the manufacture of this fe r ia 
$650,000, 


Tue artesian well at Joliet, Ill. is a perfect 
success. It is now over four hundred feet down, the 
supply of water is abundant, and is clear as crystal, 
and excellent for drinking. 


Tue Pullman Palace Car Company, since 
its organization in 1867, has increased its :apital from 
$1,000,000 to $8,000,000, and is now running its care 
over 15,000 miles of railroad. 


Tue total eclipse of .the sun, to occur the 
224 of December, is not f m in the excitement 
of the war. Scientific are preparing in all 
parts of the world to observe it. 


Furtuer discoveries have been made in 
Pompeli in the shape of five musical instruments 
made of sfiver and ivory, and having a close resem- 
blance to the flute of the present day. 


Tue King of Prussia has revived the order 
of the Iron Cross in its full significance, “ in consid- 


eration of the serious situation in which’ the country 
grateful memory of the heroic 
liberation.” 


is now placed, and in 
actions of our fathers during the war o 
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HISTORY OF THE FAMOUS IRON-CLAD | 
MONSTER. 


A FEW days ago, the announcement that the 


Prussian Government had made overtures iook- | 
ing to the purchase of the well-known Stevens 
Battery for use against the French fleet revived 
a subject that has been talked about, wondered 
at, and often set down 43 a monstrous fallacy, 
during the last two decades. At several times, 
as during the war, and at the death of Commo- 
dore Edwin A. Stevens, a considerable degree 
of interest has been manifested toward the bat- 
tery, but the quietness of the work and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining reliable information has 
served to allow the matter to slip the memory 
of the general public. The battery, though, is 
no longer a matter of doubt. About the huge 
and singular-looking craft the noise of three 
hundred workmen tells, beyond all rumor, that 
the labor of completion is rapidly approaching 
ap ead. " 
THE ORIGINAL IDEA 


of the monster was expressed as long ago as 
1804, by Colonel John Stevens, who conceived 
a plan of defending the harbor of New York by 


THE STEVENS BATTERY. | 
































what he cailed “‘an iron turtle.” This wasa 
round vessel, showing but a slight elevation | 
above the water, to be anchored in the Narrows | 
by means of chains attached to a swivel on the 
centre of the bottom, and furnished with two pro- 
pellers, each acting independently of the other. | 


These, in time of war, were to be kept in action, | sTEVENS FLOATING BATTERY.—SECTIONAL VIEW OF SHIP, SHOWING WATER-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS. 
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THE STEVENS FLOATING BATTERY.—-PRESENT APPEARANCE OF SHIP ON 'mK WAYS, AT HOBOKEN, XK. J. 


thus giving a revolving motion to the battery. 
The portion above the water, or turret, was to 
be perforated with port-holes, to accommodate 
as many guns ag the battery could support. It 
will be seen by this that Colonel Stevens was 
the originator of the world-famous monitors. 

For some reason the matter was held in abey. 
ance, and the next definite step taken was dur- 
ing the war of 1812-r5, when the sons, Robert 
L. and Edwin A. Stevens invented and had 
made 


THE FIRST PERCUSSION SHELL, 


to be fired from an ordinary cannon, mortars 
only having been used up to that time. Experi- 
ments were held by Commodores Stewart and 
Rogers and Colonel Totten, the shells being 
directed against targets made like a section 
of a 74-gun ship, and the destructive ef- 
fects of these shells were fully determined. 
From these trials the Messrs. Stevens con- 
cluded that no wooden ship could stand in a 
well-directed contest for any time, and their 
father’s idea of iron to resist shot very naturally 
recurred to them. In 1820 they projected a 
large iron ship, with the fore and aft part very 
low in the water, and an Iron fort or battery in 
the centre of her deck. She was to carry 68- 
pound guns, and her battery was to be suf- 
ficiently strong to resist shot of a like weight. 
During President Monroe’s administration, a 
contract was made between the Uuited States 
Government and R. L, Stevens, by which the 
latter was to construct such a vessel for the 
Navy Department. Preparations were at once 
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SOUTHERN SCENE3.—THE PEACH SEASON IN SOUTH CAROLINA—A CART LADEN WITH PEACHES ON THE ROAD TO MARKET.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


made, but beyond building a-shop, collecting | 


tools, and forming a dry-dock, little was done 
until the summer of 1847, when Mr. R. L. Stev- 
ens returned from Europe, and at once com- 
menced operations. This was the 


INCEPTION OF THE STEVENS BATTERY, 


During the next three years $500,000 of the 
Government money and about $300,000 of the 
Messrs. Stevens’ private funds were expended 
upon her. Shortly after, the Government hav- 
ing failed to appropriate funds, work was sus- 
pended. 

When the rebellion broke out, Mr. Stevens 
failed to get the Navy Department either to 
continue the work or encourage him to do so. 
He made the liberal offer that he would finish 
the battery, and subject her to a thorough test, 
if the Department would take her after she 
answered all that he claimed for her. This was 
not agreed to, and nothing more was done 
until after the death of both the Messrs. 
Stevens. Commodore Edwin A. Stevens, the 
last survivor, directed in his will that she 
should be finished at a cost of not more than 
$1,000,000, and presented to the State of New 
Jersey. 

The executors of this trust considered that 
the improvement in the artillery now used in 
naval warfare made it necessary to alter the 
original design, and they accordingly proceeded 
to strengthen her hull, and put in execution 
those designs which, when completed, will 
make her the 


STRONGEST NAVAL SHIP IN THE WORLD. 


For the past eighteen mopths from two hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty men have been 
kept busily employed on her, under the super- 
vision of General McClellan and Mr. John New- 
ton. She will be ready to float out in the 
stream by winter, and will be completed in one 
year. Should events necessitate, she could be 
put in fighting trim in a much shorter time. 

The State ot New Jersey proposes to sell her 
to the United States if possible ; if not, to some 
other nation. We are informed that Prussia 
was prepared to negotiate for her, but the ad- 
ministrators objected, on the idea that it would 
be a breach of neutrality to permit so formid- 
able a ship to leave our shores while the pregent 
war lasted. 


HER DIMENSIONS AND ARMOR. 


The length of the battery is 410 feet, and 
width over side armor 68 feet. She will show 
@ height of 22 inches above water when fully 
loaded, and is expected to attain a rapidity of 
sixteen knots per hour. The turret will consist 
of a wall of oak 3 feet thick, covered with tron 
plates 17 inches thick, and will have an interior 
height of 9 1-2 feet. The exact plan of the 
turret is not decided on, but it will probably be 
74 feet long, the sides and fronts being protected 
by the above-described armor, while the square 
sorners will have an iron plating 22 inches 
thick. She will carry, according to present in- 
tentions, either four 20-inch guns, or seven 15- 
inch guns. Her <igines, four in number, are 
each of 84-inch cylinder, and 5 feet stroke, two 
acting on each shaft. The wood used in her 
construction is oak and yellow pine, the latter 
for her deck beams. 

In cases of action, the lightening of the 
battery by means of the use of coal and shot 
will be overcome bythe admission of water into 
compartments provided therefor, so that she 


will never be more than tweaty-twe inches | 


above waicr 


The officers and crew will number 278 per- 
| 8ons, and she will be able to perform sixteen 
days of hard steaming with one load of coal, or 
twenty-eight of moderate speed. 

Considering the various novelties of her con- 
struction, there can be no doubt but that she 
will be, what the late Commodore Stevens de- 
signed, the most formidable war-vessel in the 
world. We take pleasure in acknowledging the 
courtesies extended by W. W. Shippen to our 
artists, in securing for them the fullest facilities 
and information. 


THE PEACH SEASON IN THE 
SOUTH. 


Few persons who profess strong admiration 
for the delicious peaches that are now being 
| received at our markets in immense quantities, 
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have any idea of the labor, care, anxiety and 
patience exercised in their cultivaticn and ship- 
ment. So long as the fruit is luscious, and has 
a fair, rosy exterior, we care little how much 
trouble others have had in raising and prepar- 
ing it. If a basketful turns out well, we ex- 
press our satisfaction in the haste manifested in 
disposing of it ; but let unripe and Jeaden speci- 
mens be exhibited — those compositions of 
stringy pits and fuzzy rinds—and we are posi- 
tive that the person who put those on the mar- 
ket had lost all his sweet teeth, and knew 
nothing about the judicious pruning of trees 
and the scientific packing of the fruit. 

The vast fields in Delaware, New Jersey, 
North and Sonth Carolina, where the cultiva- 
tion of the peach is made a thorough study, 
now present scenes of great interest and activ- 
ity. The spring was occupied in carefully nur- 
turing the trees and propping the branches to 
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sustain their expectant burdens. And now the 
sun and heat am! rich sap have expanded the 
fruit, made it soft to i touch, and most agree- 
able to taste, and given i* bright colors that ai- 
most seem to increase its sweetness. 

Gathering and packing in beskets and boxes 
form the hurried iabor of the #.ason, and in 
these much care is necessary to protect the fruit 
from bruises and contact with moist suistances, 

Our engraving represents a scene in’ which 
the negroes, having passed beyond the sight 
and ear of their employers, are threading a 
pretty leisure course from the orchards to the 
depot. 

The toils of others in getting the boxes ready 
for their transportation are about as important 
to them as to us while eating the contents. 

The team has come to a standetill, and the 
boy on the mule is peering around with an as- 
tonished look to see how soon the oxen will be 
likely to awake from their sleep. A little sleep 
now and then does no harm, even while on the 
way to the depot, and the animals will soon be 
on their way, earning another clandestine doze. 





JOHN P. NEWMAN, D.D. 


Wirutn the last few years, Dr. Newman, now 
especially known as Chaplain of the ited 
States Senate, and pastor of the Memorial 
Church, Washington, has been growing in repu- 
tation and personal popularity. it is very evi- 
dent, he being still comparatively a young man, 
that a brilliant future is opening before him. 

The Doctor was born in the city of New York, 
September Ist, 1826. His parents were people 
of superior intelligence and refinement, and 
conferred upon him every possible advantage of 
education in their power. That his field was 
the Ministry was noticed in his early childhood, 
for when not quite eighteen he was received 
into the Methodist Episcopal Church, and et 
twenty was an ordained minister, distinguished 
for his scholastic and Biblical training. The 
year 1861 he spent in traveling through Europe 
and the East. The result of this experience 
was a book entitled, “ From Dan to Beersheba,” 
which, from its popular treatment and earnest 
religious spirit, became known at once among 
all denominations of Christians, and speedily 
ran through several large editions. 

In 1863, having previously received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, he was appointed to 
organize the Southern Methodist churches of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas, and in pur- 
suit of this arduous task proceeded at once to 
New Orleans. For five years he worked with 
the zeal of an apostolic missionary, and, as a 
matter of course, achieved a great success. 
Collaterally he established a paper called the 
New Orleans Christian Advocate. He also es- 
tablished an orphan asylum, and collected funds 
for its permanent success. He also organized 
an academical and a normal school. He was 
the spirit of organizations that built nine 
churches for the colored people, besides secur- 


| ing the erection of a large building dedicated to 


the Church, for the use of all citizens, at a cast 
of $50,000. In five years, from small begin- 
nings, Dr. Newman established within his 
Southern pastoral charge three annual Confer- 
ences, having jurisdiction over one hundred 
ministers, thirty thousand members, and pos- 
session of church property estimated at a third 
of a million dollars in value. 

In the spring of 1869 Dr. Newman was, with 
unusual indorsement, elected Chaplain of the 
United States Senate. and immediately after the 
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dedication of the Metropolitan Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was chosen its pastor. His talents 
and personal claims were not brought before 
the nation, and it is but justice to say that he 
has borne the honors of his offices with Chris- 
tan humility, and adorned them by his industry 
and superior intellectual abilities. His sermons 
on the Sabbath-day mornings, at which General 
Grant and a majority of the public men at Wash- 

m are always present, are models of good 
taste and enlightened patriotism and the broad- 
est Christianity. His influence is always ex- 
erted in ‘the cause of peace, of brotherly kind- 
ness, and love for the whole country. 

Some months ago he accepted the permis- 
sion given him by Brigham Young to discuss 
the subject of Polygamy in the city of Salt Lake, 
before the “saints.” This bold undertaking Dr. 
Newman readily assumed as occupation during 
the recess of the Senate and the annual sum- 
mer vacation of the Memorial Church. The re- 
sult of this mission will be looked for with in- 
terest by the entire Christian world. 

Dr. Newman is now not quite forty-four years 
ofage. He is rather tall, and possesses an at- 
tractive personal appearance. His face is re- 
markably handsome, and beams with natural 
benignity. His eye is expressive, full of intelli- 
gence, and yet mild, which harmonizes with his 
mouth, that is always apparently inclined to 
wreathe into a smile. His style of preaching is 
remarkably persuasive and captivating, and he 
possesses a remarkable talent for bringing the 
persons of whom he may be speaking with sin- 
gular vividness before his hearers. There may 
be profounder scholars in divinity, but there are 
no more useful men in the Church than Dr. New- 
man. He is essentially a popular, useful minis- 
ter of the Gospel in the best sense, and one des- 
tined, we think, to occupy a large space in the 
Christian history of the country. 








HOW QUEEN VICTORIA WAS CALLED 
TO THE THRONE. 


On the 2ist of June, three and thirty years 
ago, says the London Times, the reign of the present 
sovereign of England began. Shortly after two 
o’clock in the morning of the 20th of June, 1837, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Cham- 
berlain left Windsor for Kensington Palace, where 
the Princess Victoria was residing with her mother, 
to inform her royal highness of the King’s death. 


They reached Kensington Palace about five, and, with t 


some difficulty, roused the porter at the gate. This 
functionary, apparently ignorant of the rank of the 
hed visitors, and knowing nothing of the 
business upon which they had come, kept them wait- 
ing for some time in the courtyardyand then turned 
them into one of the lower rooms, where they re- 
mained until, ringing the bell, the Lord Chamberlain 
desired the attendant of the Princess to inform her 
royal highness that they requested an audience on 
business of importa@nce. After another delay and an- 
other ringing to inquire the cause, the attendant was 
summoned, who stated that the Princess was in such 
& sweet gieep that she could not venture to disturb 
her. The Archbishop of Canterbury gravely replied : 
are come to the Queen on business of state, and 
even her sleep must give way to that!’ It did; and 
in a few minutes her majesty came into the room in a 
loose white dress and shaw}, her hair falling over her 
shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears in her eyes, but 
perfectly collected and dignified. Lord Melbourne 
was immediately sent for, and a Privy Council was 
summoned to assemble at Kensington at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. At that hour the Queen, 
with the Duchess of Kent, entered the Council Cham- 
ber, and the Lord Chancellor administered to her ma_ 
jesty the usual oaths, binding her to govern the king. 
dom according to its laws and customs. She first 
received the homage of her uncles, the Dukes of 
Cumberland and Sussex, the Queen, with admirable 
from her seat, and preventing them from 
cabinet ministers and privy councilors 
then took the oaths of allegiance and supremacy—the 
former surrendering their seals of office, which her 
returned, and ministers kissed her hand on 
tment. A declaration was drawn up and 
signed by all present, rane faith = con- 
stent Gesienc to “ our only lawful and righ’ 
ictoria, by the grace of God queen xr ke 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith.” The Queen then spoke to the 
following effec: 
“The severe and afflicting loss which the nation 
has sustained by the death of my veioved uncle has 


ee 
> 


devolved wu me the duty of administering the gov- 
ernment of this ys ye is awful responsibility is 
im a 80 suddenly, and at so early a 


posed upon mi 
- my life, that iY should feel myself utterly oppressed 
the burden, were I ndt supported by the hope that 
Providence, which has called me to this wor 
give - cweneth for its performance, and that 
find in the —_ of mr intentions, and in m 
for the public we resources whic 
usually "Tones yt —— mature age and a longer expe- 


jase 


rience. firm reliance upon the wisdom of 
Parfiament, an mn the loyalty and affection of m 
people. it, also, a peculiar advan’ that 
succeed to whose constant for the 


rights and “liberties of his subjects, and whose desire 
to promote the —— of the laws and institu- 
tions of the country, have rendered his name the ob- 
oy of general a s and veneration. Educated 
England, under the tender and enlightened care of 
@ most nie mother, I have learned from my 
‘ancy to respect and love the constitution of my na- 
tive coun’ It will be my unceasing study to main- 
tain the reformed religion as by law established, se- 
curing, at the same > to all the full enjoyment of 
religious liberty; and I shall steadily protect the 
rights, and promote, to the utmost of my power, the 
esa and welfare of all classes of my people.” 


g 


generation Ly away since these words 
bag be eight its nave been called to 
the counsels of the sov , and twelve Ministries 
have ruled in Downing Abroad, all Conti- 


nental payne, from the vast empire of Russia to the 
smallest chies, have changed 
their Gecenmte. Amid the stormy times of conflict 
and revolution in Europe, the throne of the Queen of 
England has remained yoy be tl et and 
affection of her 


—_ 
SS ace ne rennet os ee 
out the - years e m er- 
ship of Lord Melbourne bourne from that of Mr. Gladstone, 


Queen Victoria has A, ~ BA A py 
stitutional monarch, p her “firm reliance upon 
the wisdom of Parliament,” and never failing to give 
effect to the expressed of her peopie. 











now that Dr. N. is in Salt Lake Sw pad ey him 
= to preach ig the Tabermacie as much as be 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Haxp lines-—Iron rails, 
Tue scum of the earth—Mnd. 
A SEA-BREEZE—A saline draught. 
Cuouera factories—Fruit stands. 
A BULLET pump—The mitrailleuse. 
“Case” hardened people—Printers. 
A swEEPsTakE—Soot from the chimney. 
A sEconpD sober thought—‘‘ Who am I?” 
Wiwe-awake hats—Those without a nap! 
Too much of a good thing—A fat woman. 
BaruinG-presses of the period—Sea-serges. 
Papp(x)1nc the hoof—Kicking an Irishman. 
A MELANCHOLY object—A man full of spirits. 
Courtine destruction—Giving way to drink. 
Tue draughtsman’s paradise—Pencil-vania. 


Pook men’s drawing-rooms — Public-house 
bars. 


A rnounp of beef—An ox as long as he is 
broad. 


An American marriage settlement—New Je- 
rusalem 


Wuen are soldiers miserly ?—When they are 
sworded 


How To discover the weight of a wall— 
Scale it, 


A nuMANE substitute for hard labor—A game 
of chess. 


Tue most shell-fish nation in the world— 
Mussle-men. 

To produce cowslips in winter—Drive your 
cattle on the ice. 

An original subject—Sneezing ; no two per- 
sons snooze 


Dinner @ la ruse—A swindler’s when he for- 
gets to pay for it. 


A PrztoHED battle—When both parties try to 
blacken each other. 


A meptctnE, a little of which goes a long 
way—Prussic acid. 


Tue battle cry of freedom—The song of 
horse-car travelers, 


Way is a thunder-storm like an onion ?—Be- 
cause it is peal on peal. 


Waew is a girl not a girl?—When she’s a 
naughty lass ts, * 


Way is a broken heart like beef from the 
butcher’s !—Because it’s be-trayed. 


Way is a row in a prison like Westminster 
Hall ’—Because it’s a quod wrangle ! 


To curE a bachelor’s aches—Carry to the pa- 
tient eleven yards of silk with a woman in it. 


To Some Wrves.—If you don’t put out your 
washing, you'll very likely put out your husband. 


Ir ladies were builders, what material would | 
material would they principally use ?—Cam-brics, 


Wry has not Prince Alfred a brother of the 
same age ?—Because he is not a twin, sir (at Windsor), 


Way is it im ible for a barrister to be 
straightforward ?—. use he’s always going on cir- 
cuit. 


‘* No noosE is good news,” and the observa- 
tion has been made, before now, by several reprieved 
crimin 


Way may we consider the soldiers to be the 
author of works on beauty?’—Because they so often 
right about face. 


Mrs. Parrineton says, that since the inven- 
tion of the needle-gun, there is no reason why women 
shouldn’t fight as well as men. 


«Be you good ?” asked a bright little cha: hap of 
Miss Bub, his Sabbath-school teacher, the other 
“Oh, no,’ was the becoming reply. “You ain't? Well, 

I knew you wasn’t pretty, but always thought you 
was good. 


A PRUDENT man advised his drunken servant 
to put by his money for a ome | day. Ina few weeks 
the master inquired how muc SI his wages he had 
saved. “Faith, none at all,” said he; “it rained 
yesterday, and it all went.” 


Aw engineer at Toledo recently ran over a 
man, and, like Rachel of old, refused to be comforted. 
pw exclaimed, with melting pathos: “That’s the 

hth man I’ve killed, but this is the worst case of 

. He was @ big fat man, and he mussed my engine 
up so!” 


Wuen a Chicago woman wants to get a man 
on a breach of promise case, she makes a bet of a kiss 
with him, and loses. She pays him the kiss in the 
presence of a witness, and sues him for a breach of 
promise and trifiing with her affections. ‘This is 
naturally called courting in Chicago. 


Trve love is eternal, and cannot be c ed 
by absence or the ve ; and so we are not surprised 
that a lady of W —a~y the next day after her 
husband’s death, took the gold plate out of his false 
teeth, and got a jeweler to make a ring of it, so that 
she could marry her husband’s foreman. 


Nervous Genttewan: ‘“‘Now, be careful 
how you drive, cabby, and go slowly over the stones, 
for I hate to be shaken. And mind you pull up at the 
right house, and look out for those dreadful 
vans.” Cabby: “ Never fear, sir, I'll do m 
And which ’orsepital would you wish to be 
sir, in case of an accident?’ 


An eccentric gen ius in New Jersey who lives 
in a house which he calls a castle, gave the following | 
answers to the queries in his census paper. Under 
the heading, ‘*‘ Domestic servants, lodgers, and visit- 
ors,” he wrote : 
“ Plenty of mice, and lots of rats, 
A nice young d , and two young cats.” 
Under the head “ Age ” was written : 
“T wili not swear that I am fifty, 
Though growing old, and also thrifty.”’ 
His castle he describes as consisting of ‘“‘one room. 
one window, one door, and thirty airholes.”’ Happy 
man |! 


Two Yanxezes strollin 
arms in their possession, 0! 


railway 
best. 
en to, 


in the wood, without 
rved a bear climbing a 


tree, with its paws clasped around the trunk. One of 
them ran forward and ht the bear’s paws, one in , 
each hand. He then led out to comrade : 
“Jonathan, run home and bring me to kill 


this varmint, and mind, don‘t stay, for I’m in a fix.” 
Jonathan run run off, but staid a long time. During the 
interval the bear made several desperate attempts to 
bite the hand of him who held to it. At length Jona- 
“Hullo! what kept long !” 

When I got — Dreaktast was 
* gaid his com- 

T kill it.” Jon- 
bear’s paws, and held the animal. 


athan the 
“Well, have hold of him?” “I guess I have.” 





“Very well, ; hold fast, for I’m off for dinner,” 


THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


(* La wrote the Emperor Napoleon, from Saar- 
istahe to Eugenie, ‘* has had his baptism of fire.’’) 
“ How: jolly, Papa! how funny! 
How the blue men tumble about! 
Huzza? there’s a fellow’s head off— 
How the pretty red blood spouts out. 


And look, what a jolly bonfire! 
Wants nothing but colored light; 
Oh, papa! burn a lot of cities, 
And burn the next one at night.” 


Pa 
= 


Yes, child, *tis operatic, 

But don’t forget, in your glee, 

For your sake this play is playing— 
That you may be worthy me. 


They baptized you in Jordan water— 
Baptized as a Christian, I mean; 
But you come of the race of Cesar. 
And thus have their baptisms been. 


Baptized in true Cesar fashion, 
Remember through all your years 
That your font was a burning city, 
And your water its widows’ tears. 








From observations recently made on some 
of the canine race, the following symptoms are given 
as a test of the presence of hydrophobia: Dogs 
affected with this dist are tranquil, and betray 
by no movement that they are affected with madness. 
The mouth is kept more or less open, because of a 
partial paralysis of the elevating muscles of the lower 
jaw, which can be raised by any one with ease, with- 
out dislocating the jaw, thereby defining the differ- 
ence between rabidness, dislocation, and the fracture 
of the lower jaw. This paralysis is not always observed 
in the same degree. It might happe 
that, under the influence of gye*v cxcitement, the 
momentary contact of ‘ie jaws might take place, and 
the dog thus bite himself. The inclination to bite is 
very féeble, and ofteh hardly noticeable. Deglutition 
being impossible, or at least very incomplete, the 
saliva passes out of the mouth, and wets the lips and 
hair of the chin. The voice is changed as in the true 
rabies, but itis very rare that it is heard, and some- 
times even the animal is altogetherdumb. The other 
symtoms are those of ordinary bydrophobia, death 
generally intervening at the end of a few days. 











Ons of the most attractive novelties of the 
season, for domestic use, is the elegantly-plated 
stand for ice-pitchers, offered to the public by the 
well-known firm of Reed & Barton, of Taunton, 
Mass., and No. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. These 
stands support the pitchers on pivots, giving them a 
swinging motion, and enabling a person to fill a 
goblet by simply tilting—and not lifting—the pitcher. 
The seamless lined ice-pitchers recently introduced by 











this firm have already become very popular, and art | 


continually receiving merited approval. Messrs. 
Reed & Barton have received the highest prizes for 
ware exhibited by them at many of the late fairs, and 
from the excellence of their work, the extent of their 
facilities, and their moderate prices, they are deserv- 
ing of the full measure of the public patronage. 








We invite special attention to the interesting 
advertisement of Messrs. Howard & Co., in relation 
to Waltham Watches, which appears on the last page 
of this number of our paper. We can cheerfully en- 
dorse this house as being entirely reliable and trust- 
worthy. Dealing as they do in goods of the first 
quality only, every one can address them with confi- 
dence. We are led to make these remarks as there is 
probably no article in which there is more deception 
practiced than there is in the sale of watches. The 
country is fooded with Bogus and Imitation Watches 
of all kinds, and our readers should be thankful to 
hear of a house like Howard & Co., which is strictly 
reliable. 








Waat Dip Ir?—Lyon’s Kathairon made my 
hair soft, luxuriant, and thick, and Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm changed that sallow complexion into the marble 
beauty you now see. This is emphatically the lan- 
guage of all who use these articles. A fine head of 
hair and a refined complexion are the greatest attrac- 
tions a woman can possess. The Kathairon and Mag- 
nolia Balm are just what will give them to you, and 
nothing else will. The Balm is the bloom of youth. 
It makes a lady of thirty appear but twenty. Both ar- 
ticles are entirely harmless, and very pleasant. They 
should be in every lady’s possession. 774-9 








Me. Cuartzes T. Diiiinenam, late of Felt 
& Dillingham, has associated himself with the well- 
known publishing house of Lee & Shepard, of Boston, 
under the firm of Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. Mr. 
Dillingham will conduct the New York branch of 
business, 


If George Bloomfield Mountain will com- 
municate with Mr.Wm. Mountain, 14 Wellington Lane, 
Bewerly Road, Hull, England, he will hear of some. 
thing to his advantage.—HULL, July 28, 1870. [779-84 





FACTS % THE LADIES. 


We, the under ed, Blisters of Charity, certify with 
leasure that, afic: a trial of ten years, we have found 
Vheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines superior in every 

respect to all others used in ourestablishment. Their 
mechanism is strong and perfect, and with little care 
never get out of order. SISTER COUTLER, 
SISTER BAYEUX. 
General Hospital, Gray Nunnery, Montreal. 


INTERESTING TO LADIBS- 

* * © “After trying the Grover & Baker and 
other machines, side by side, I purchased the Grover 
& Baker, which I have used now for almost two years 
with entire satisfaction, both to myself and customers. 
I most earnestly recommend others who want a good, 
reliable family sewing-machine to buy a Grover & 
Baker." —Mrs. Louisa Ireland, Milliner, Louisburg, 
Pa, 








Lamb Family Enitting-Machines, 
2 CLINTON PLACE, 
New YORK. 





|. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Are offering the balance of their Summer Stock of 


. LADIES’ OUTFITTING GOODS, 
IN WHITE AND COLORED LAWN SUITS, MORNING 
WRAPPERS, 
BATHING SUITS, 
PIQUE AND CAMBRIC SUITS, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED SWISS DRESSES FOR 


, 


SUN BONNETS AND SEASIDE HATS, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED CORSETS AND CORSET 
COVERS, - 


TOILET BASKETS, 
PLAIN AND TUCKED SKIRTS, BAPTISMAL ROBES 
AND CAPS, Erc., 
At Reduced Prices, to close the season. 
HOSIERY of all descriptions, and UNDERGARMENTS. 


Ss BER SiLEs. 
SUMMER DRESS FABRICS, at very low prices, 


Grenadines, Gaze de Soies, Gaze Chambrais, Grena- 
dine Bareges, Paris printed Organdies and Lawns, 


Varieties in Traveling Dress Materials, 
Marseilles, English and French Prints, 


SUMMER SHAWLS FROM $2 AND UPWARD. 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, New York. 


FoR moTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 
AND TAN, 

Use “ PERRY’s MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” It is 

reliable and harmless. Prepared ov by Dr. B.C, 


PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. ¥. Sold by een war 
where. 775-8 


ues and 











T IS A VERY SIGNIFICANT FACT 
that, notwithstanding the long period of THIRTY 
YEARS that the “Pain Killer” has been before the 
world, it has never lost one whit of its popularity, but 
on the contrary, the call for it has steadily increased 
from its first d Scovery, and at no previous time has 
the demand for it been so great, or the quantity made 
been so large, as it is at this day. It is because peo- 
ple have fouad it to be all that t was claimed to be; 
and hence it is popular, and always will be. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





URRICANE TOWER; Or, THE 
SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF a deeply inter- 
esting story of school life—begins in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, No. 


OHN B. AUSTIN, ESQ., OF PHILA- 
delphia, is the self-made man in No. 275 of the 
CHIMNEY CORNER, 


MASON & HOADLY’S 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE. 


It is a grand book ; new, original to a large extent, 
complete as a whole and in each of its parts, and em- 
inently practical throughout, 

It is received with the greatest interest and appro- 
bation, and has already been adopted in all their 
teaching by many who have heretofore been unwilling 
to use any instruction book. Published with both 
American and European fingering in separate edi- 
tions. Price $4.00, Sent post-paid to any address on 
receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co-, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & Co., New York. 


The Dresden Music Box 
Is an imported article, got up on improved principles, 
playing six favorite American tunes; cased in polished 
— — for $1, or 3 for $2. Address 
179- BE. THORNTON, Hoboken, N, J. 











FOR “A DAY-AND A NIGHT,” 

“Good-for-Nothing Kitty Clyde,” “Saved by a 
Miracle,” “Hannah Knapp’s Arrangement,” 
“* Ruth’s Lovers,” and other capital Stories and 
Sketches, read CHIMNEY CORNER 275, now 
for sale everywhere. 


ROY FEMALE SEMINARY. — This 

institution offers the accumulated advantages of 
over fifty‘years of successful operation. For circulars 
apply to JOHN H, WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 779-86 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses, Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the as | mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 

697 Broadway, New York. 











THE 
Air Pistol, 
Hawley’s Pat., June 1, 1869, 
No dirt, dust, nor danger ; uses compressed 
air. No cost for ammunition; from one 
* charging it shoots from five to ten shots, from 
thirty to fifty feet, accurate as any pistol. A great fa- 
vorite with ladies and gentlemen for practice and 
amusement. Price $3.50, Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, and $1.35 for postage, or by express, C, O. D., 
and charges. 
P. C. GODFREY, 


Agents wanted. 
777-80 119 Nassau atreet, New Y ork. 
HILADELPHI A SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traits of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 


Philadelphia are now appearing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND G TELS’ WEE KLY. 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The hi ghest rates paid for 








SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS. “King of | pounioons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver ; also for 
Prussia,” and “‘ Emperor of France,” only 50 cts. | aj] Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., ers, 

Address, B. FOX & CO., New York City. 717-88 16 Wall St. N. Y. 
- WEEK PAID AGENTS IN A. YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 


$60 


Sad business. Address Sacq Novelty Co., 
779-830 





| 


RE 
iA ride lies? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize, 
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THE 


NEW YORE 


DAILY DEMOCRAT, 


POMEROY & TUCKER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


GIDEON J. TUCKER, 
EDITOR. 


The New YoRK DAILY Democrat is an Evening 


Paper, publishing four editions each day: 


First Edition - - - at 12 O'Clock Noon. 
Second Edition - - at 1 O’Clock P. M. 
Third Edition - - - at 3 O'Clock P. M. 
Fourth Edition - - at 5 O'Clock P. M. 


PRICE Two cocENTS. 


THE DAILY DEMOCRAT has a circulation already 
exceeding that of every evening newspaper in New 
York, except one, and is rapidly attaining the rank of 
the first. It is carefully edited, with a large and 
active editorial and reporting corps; and has now 
for some time distanced all ite rivals in the collection 
and preparation of news and general information. 
Its telegraphic news has been for some time past 
unusually aceurate and prompt; and it is conceded 
that, since the outburst of the European War, the 
earliest, as well as the most reliable trans-Atlantic 
news has first reached the evening papers in this city 
belonging, like THE DEMOCRAT, to the American 
Press Association. The four editions of THE DEMO- 
CRAT enable it to exhaust the news from Europe of 
the current day and of the previous night, leaving to 
the morning papers only the items and scraps of 
night occurrences. In this respect the publication of 
an evening paper in New York will have peculiar 
advantages during the war. THE DEMOCRAT will 
continue to have the earliest and the only authentic 
news of every battle and march of the forces. 

In politics THE DEMOCRAT is RADICALLY DEmo- 
CRATIC. It will oppose the administration of Presi 
dent Grant and the policy of the Republican party. 
It will deal with principles—not men; but will not 
shrink from condemning any misconduct, in however 
high an office. It will advocate free trade, equal 
taxation, cheap government, a reduction of the army 
and navy, an oblivion of past difficulties between the 
States, the equality of all citizens before the law, and 
the rights of the States. It will labor for the election 
of a Democratic President and Congress, and a res- 
toration of good feeling North and South. 


The patronage of the Democratic people of this city, 
State, and Union is most respectfully invited, 


Advertisers will find the DAILY DEMOCRAT a 
cheap and most desirable advertising medium. 
Special rates for long or continued cdvertisements 
given by C. P. Sykes, Publisher for the Proprietors, 


Address 
NEW YORK DAILY DEMOCRAT, 
New York City. Office, No. 166 Nassau street. 


POMEROY & TUCKER, 
AveGust 1, 1870. tf 





“ BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 
LOOK-STITCH 


Sewing-Machine 


Challenges the world 
= in perfection of work 
© strength and beauty of 
* stitch, durability of 

construction, and ra- 
= pidity of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
‘= circulars, apply at 
= 623 BROADWAY, 

: New YORE. 








HREE PREMIUMS. ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
aye are given every week for the best sola- 

ions of the —— charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
How made from Ci- 


VINEGAR. der Wine, Molasses, or 


Sorghum, in 10hours, without usingdrngs. Forcircu- 





lar, address F. ], SaGe, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


T78-S2u 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses. Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





rotect t rom 





to gold, except in in 
PRICES.—Horizontal 
gold ones 


ai 


in appearance and for time to 


gold one. 
of every kind, equal to 


All our watches are in hunting cases, 
ld, at one-tenth the price. 


Cc. E 
tf No. 335 Broadwa 


THE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY. 


Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless 
watches sold in New York, Boston, Chi 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against them, and give notice that 
we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only those ay ne 
ing directly from us can secure a genuine watch of our manufacture. 
recently greatly’ eageees our Oroide in appearance and durability ; and to 

e public : 


‘0, and other cities, represented as our 


e have 


imposition hereafter, have made it the ‘ GOLLINS 


ETAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
metal has all the brilliancy and durability of gold ; cannot be distin- 
guished from it by the best Judges ; retains its color till worn out, and is equal 
value. 


Watches, $10 ; full-jeweled Patent Levers, $15—equal 


costing $150 ; those of extra fine finish, $20—equaling a $200 gold 
watch ; also, an extra heavy, superbly-finished and splendid watch at $25. This equalsin appearance a $250 
Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes. 


Chains, $2 to $8. Also, Jewelry 


The goods of C, E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.— ‘oy's 
t 


Democrat. 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to al) parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


- COLLINS & CO., 
y, corner Worth (up-stairs), New York. 
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Dp? YOU WISH TO REDUCE YOUR 
rent? Do you wish to make a sleeping apart- 
ment of any room in your house? Do you want 
the most easy and luxurious bed attainable under 
any circumstances? Do you wish to save room? 
Then purchase Crosby’s Cabinet Bed. This beautiful 
combination excels anything ever seen. In propor- 
tion so perfect and comely as not to be out of place 
in a splendidiy-furnished parlor, office, or dining- 
room. For further information address CROSBY 
CABINET BED OO., 171 Canal Street, New York. tf 


THE WORKSHOP: 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
and the Progress and Elevation of 
Taste in Manufacture, Oon- 
struction, and Dec- 
oration. 

Epirep sy Prof. W. BAUMER, J. SCHNORR, 
AND OTHERS. 


A Splendidly Illustrated and Beautifully Printed 
Journal of Design, full of Practical Designs in every 
branch of Art-Industry. Large folding Sheet of De- 
tails to each namber. 
AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR ARCHITECTS, DEC- 
ORATORS, AND DESIGNERS GENERALLY. 
Terms : $5.40 per year, in advance ; 50 cts. per num- 
ber. Back volumes—for 1863, '64, '65, and '66 (in Ger- 
man), $4.50 each ; 1867 (German), '68, and ’69 (English 
or German), $5.40 each. 


ALSO, 


THE WORKSHOP ALBUM: 


ion of 250 ings from the 
4 thn Coe Te 


THE WORESHOP, 
For the Years 1863 to 1867 inclusive. 


Price of ALBUM, $3 ; do. to yearly subscribers to the 
WORKSHOP (German or English edition), $2. 


E. STEIGER, Publisher, 


22 and 24 Frankfort St., N.Y. 
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NUNNS & SEIL, 


3490 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 








LADIES’, mnenw, AND CHILDREN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. | 


Special attention given to custom work. 











EAVER DAM—a capital Story of Fron- 
tier life fifty years ago—begins in CHIMNEY 
CORNER, No. 273. It is the best story now out. | 





ONDERFUL STRANGE !— y send- 

ing 35 cents, age, color of eyes and hair, you 

will receive the name, post office address and portrait 

of your future husband or wife, and @ correct 

history of your future life and the date of your mar- 
riage. Address Box 98, ELSIz, Mich. 776-9 


SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medi- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & OCO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


ACK RANDALL, a Story rolling over 

e with fun and mischief, begins in No. 198 of 

FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY. 


U Eero. aS 290.FOR 15"CLASS 7 Oct 
A= I SENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 


hay: Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 


25 cents a age. Library of Love, 50 cents. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 

















Egtn, 


1809, 





771-81-eow 





Wheeling Female Academy. 


HE EXCELLENT SCHOOL AT 

Mount de Chantal, near Wheeling, W. Va., es- 
tablished in 1848, is in the charge of the Sisters of the 
Visitation. It is among the leading seminaries of 
learning for young women at the South ; and, as its 
instruction is of the purest and highest, and the terms 
of tuition moderate, its classes are invariably full. 
For Circular, etc., address Directress of Academy of 
the Visitation, as above. if 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent iliustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches. 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «: 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot. 


First. Place the toot on a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
lst.—The Ball of the Foot. 











Ig 





This House is the largest in the Oity, and 
was established in 1848, 
GELF-MADE MEN.— A Portrait and 


Sketch of some sc!f-made man geese in eve 
number of the CHIMNEY CORNER, ,, 








HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools Sr iy the ou 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AN 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commepdabie.”—Zasion 
Journal, 


Bor AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World. 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
| entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented ina 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
228 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
@ lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
| buy it, 
' It comprises Starting Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
| and Wonderful Events, m all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 
| Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 

c. Cc. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 

One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Four Days. 


And a great many others from 75 to 100 
a Week, 

In fact, it is the book af all books in the fleld, has 

no opposition, and selis with equal readiness to all 

parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 

comtums passed upon it by the press of the country. 





“«Pifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle.”"—N. ¥. Herald, 

“Tt is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very t stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”"—N. ¥. Daybook. 


“It is the cheapest book ever printed.” —Pemeroy’s 
Democrat, 
“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 


ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families.".—N. ¥. Bx- 


press. 
“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 


man history.”—N. Y. Times. 


“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued,”—W, ¥. World. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other country. 

Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, I., 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





IVORCES obtained in New York, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, and [linois. Legal every- 
where. No charge in advance; advicefree. Address 
M. Hovss, Counselor, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. (770-782 


UNDERCLIFF 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and : 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of 








and country. 

- The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomp! rofessors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 


diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 
TERMS: 


For Boarding Pupils, Per Annum.—Board and 
tion in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
aud Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; per sea- 


son, $4. 
For Day Scholars, Per Annum,.—Tuition in Eng: 
lish, French, and Latin— First De $125 ; 
Second do.. $100 + Third do., $75; ar 0., $50. 
se 0, $5 per quarter ; Seat 

pe annum Waring, Jor doa $1 Ko, deduction 
le for oung 

pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 


must be marked in full. 
Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 


“rs entry. 

é@ school consists of two sessions of 
twenty weeks cach, commencing ip ber, and 
terminating June 3#h. Payments to be made qaar- 
terly, in advance. 
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: The Balance-Wheel 


WALTHAM WATCH 


4 times a second, 

240 times a minute, 
14,400 times an hour, 
345,600 times a day, 











2,419,200 times a week, 
10,368,000 times a month, 
126,144,000 times a year. 


| 
MORE IS EXPECTED FROM A WATCH 
THAN ANY OTHER KIND 
OF MACHINERY. 


ee 
ri i 
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5 

f 
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A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


will fulfill all these requirements. If wound once a 
day, it will faithfully tick for you a hundred and 

million times in a year, without even re- 
quiring fresh oil all that time. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


“ 
I 





: 


HAS SEVEN JEWELS. 


The Extra Jeweled have Eicven Jewels. 
The Full Jeweled have Fifteen Jewels. 
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Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 185 Broadway, New York. 
Please send me your Illustrated Price List of 


(Sign name and address in full.) 
The forms on which we sell these W: 
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‘HOWARD & ©O., 





No. 785 Broadway, New York. 

















DESIGN FOR A STATUE TO BE ERECTED OPPOSITE THE TUILERIES, IN COMMEMORATION OI 
THE BRILLIANT OPENING OF THE WAR. 


ALL WANTING FARMS, 


,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. 


9, 
farms, The place is 


settling, Address, C. S, Vinelan 


Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 


grins more rapidly than most any other place in the United Statics, Thousands are 
. LANDI , New Jersey. 4 Saar 





PRANG’S Latest Publications: “Wimp FLOWERS,” “ WATER-LILIES,” 
sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 


PRANG’S C 
PRANG’S Lliustraied Catalogue sent free, on 


“CHARLES DICKENS.”’ 





“Consular Seal” Champagne. 


| 

TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, | 

GCG MAIDEN LANE, N. YY.) 
oO 


£150,000;000 


Sterling . eee a estates remain unclaimed in 
back as 100 


and Ireland, in many cases as far 
as , 
Gan’s Index to Advertisements for Heirs at Law, 





Next of Kin, and cases of unclaimed money. 
(Part 5, con! 3s of 5,000 neneen, pete 15 
cents. JOHN HOOPER & O0., No. 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 770-82 0 





ABRAHAM BININCER, 


(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & O0.,) 


No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., E 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AMD FE- 
male agents to introduce the on bats $20 








Twines and Netting, 


MANUFACTURED BY. 


WM. E, HOOPER & SONS, 
sar Send for Price List. (770-782-0} Baltimore, Md 





500 Rewanrp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for s case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 60 cente 
% |A pampbiet on Catarrh free. 











“Our Home” Laundry. 


PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 AMITY STREET. 


Lace Curtains, Geptiemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
ete., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered. will receive prompt attention. 


TO TAILORS. 
NEW SYSTEMS OF CUTTING. CIR- 


culars containing testimon etc., 
sent on application to E. 1. BRISTOL, “645 Brood. 
778-790 
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NO. 274 NOW READY—BUY IT AND READ‘ OUR 
NEW STORY, “THE BEAVER DAM.” 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince & 


receipt ofstamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston, 
Co’s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 


45,00 delivered in any part of the 


United States reached by Express (where they have 
no agent), free cf charge, on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO, A: PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 


. or GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 
0 








ture wears her Summer smile. But the victim 
of Nervous Debility is like a blighted branch.in the 
sunshine. Let him re-vitalize, e and purify his 
system with TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT Fpznizvr, 
and within a week he will feel like a new man. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





got AO ye 
an unt very. 
Call or address it, H. FERGUSON & CO., Publishers, 
138 Bleecker street, New York City. 778-850 


Wea Ladies and Gentleman to sell 
Pen 








SENT EVERYWHERE BY EXPRESS. 
CHEAPEST FINE DRESS SHIRT HOUSE IN 
THE CITY. 

Six extra fine Shirts made to order, $15 ; or $2 50 
Single Shirt made for sample. 
Send for circuar. 

No. 3 Park row, opposite the 


FRED LEWIS, 
Astor House, New York 
175-80 





Cosmopolitan Perfect-Fitting Shirts, 
SIX FOR $10.50, 


At 480 Broadway. 
TT4-1-0 








THE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER.—An 


indispensable household ; all 
SEZARS and SCISGORS om well as TABLE CUTLERY. 
ee cor ame gan ane. Never out of Y 
Makes a perfectly gharp, even edge. Does not wear 
the blade. Lasts a lifetime. Simple, effective, con- 
venient, and durable. Sold Hardware and Near 


furnishin, stores... Priee $1. Send for sam . 
IVES, Sole Proprietor, 4) Beekman Street, New — 
Q 


| 


(Szerempen 3, 1870. 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 
NEW YORE, 


ARE IMPORTERS OF 


WATCHES | 


From all the principal manufacturers in Europe, anc 
Agents for all 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


which they furnish in gold and silver cases, at the 
lowest prices. Packages sent per express, allowed to 
be opened and selections made. 





SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 667 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 











‘QSoLp BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 
Trade Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

Y GRANDE DUcHEssE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET, 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and Lendon, 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 

38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8. 
ViICck’s 
Illustrated Catalogue 
—OF— 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
AND 

OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 


is now published, and will be sent rrzeE to all who ap 
ply. Address 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 









TT7-78-0 





IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
Aa BSeovvinge Machine, 
WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York State 
Fair, Maryland State Pair, or because the judges at the 
American Institute say, ‘This is better than of 
its class known to the judges ’—not these, not all to- 
gether, but because we like it best, as a woman would 
say. It works like a charm ; we can sew anything we 
please with it ; the children can’t get it out of o1 “s 
and it is put at most reasonable terms,—Churc 

Unton. °o 





This is no Humbug ! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. 0. Drawer No. 38, Pulton- 
ville, N. ¥ 770-81-0 








r[\HE ONLY GENUINE DOMESTIC 
Extract ; better and cheaper than all others. A. 
GLANZ, 194 William St., N. Y., Sole Agent, 778-81 


1 GALLONS WHISKFY for $1. Instruc- 


tions 25 cts. Address Birp, Port Deposit, Md. 
To AGENTS 
SELLING SILVERS Pa- 
8 TENT ELASTIC BROOM, 
75, NOW InvUsE. C. A. CLEGG & Oo., 20 Cortlandt 


778-81-0 
at., N. Y., or 209 Lake st., Chicago, Ili. 779-82-0 











NEW AND NOVEL INVENTION ; 
next to the needle the most useful article of the 
age. Every lady’s work-box should contain one, 
Price 50 cents. Sent by —— 


where. Male and 
female agents wanted. A . 
100 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Established 1833. ) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIFAN O SBS. 


These instruments are 








roneunced by all the Iea‘- 

tics as ha NO EQUA. 

Italian ra Troupe, 

ste, cys Spars Rois, hoes 

Music, 3 ouse, t 

Richings Opera Troupe ; Olé *s Concerts ; and ai 
all first-class concesta in the United States, 


WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Il, 





J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 











